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E have always been puzzled a bit by that 

facile arid taking slogan, “More business in 
government and less government in business!” 
On its face it sounds like, “Conduct administra- 
tion according to the methods of private busi- 
ness and interfere less with private initia- 
tive.” But politics and economics have become so 
closely bound up together these days that the slogan 
takes on many other implications. We are inclined 
to think, however, that a recent recommendation 
of Secretary Hoover, based on certain findings of 
the commission investigating unemployment, lives 
up to the slogan in its best sense. His suggestion 
in effect is this: The Government has much build- 
ing to do, but little of it is pressing. Why not take 
note of business conditions, the cycle of business, 
and when there is a shortage of labor and building 
materials and private enterprise is struggling to 
catch up with the demand for buildings, simply go 
slow on Government construction work? Con- 
versely, when there is unemployment and a slump 
in building, why not take up the slack a bit by 
pressing forward Government projects? Sounds 
plausible and common-sense like, doesn’t it? Well, 
it is common-sense, provided it is kept within 
limits. In the past there have been plenty of pro- 
posals for Government to furnish work, to make 
jobs for its citizens, notably in the French Revolu- 
tion. It is novel to consider the converse of this 
and save up work against days of unemployment 
as well as relieve private business from the pres- 
sure of Government competition. Surely, you will 
say, this is more business in government, but is it 
not also more government in business? 


T is gratifying to be told that employers of labor 

are ready to make a concerted effort to do away 
with the twelve-hour day. Such an institution is 
un-American and one can hardly believe with the 
exercise of imagination it cannot be removed. 
Granted that in the steel business the twelve-hour 
day is somewhat of a misnomer, that a man is occu- 
pied less than half of that time. The fact remains 


that during that period he must hold: himself in 
readiness repeatedly to work in an excessive tem- 
perature. Some way can surely be found to re- 
place this regimen. If not, employers may be cer- 
tain that Congress at its next session will attempt 
to pass legislation as to hours of work which, be- 
cause it is not based on genuine knowledge, will 
greatly disorganize the industries in which the 
twelve-hour day is operative. Here is a problem 
of nation-wide importance. The twelve-hour day 
is an anachronism, but how can it be avoided? 


66 R. FORDNEY and Mr. McCumber,” says 

the New York Tribune, “cannot be pleased 
with the discovery that their handiwork has 
increased importations.” Presumably not, but 
there is no reason to believe that it has 
done so. Importations have increased, to be sure; 
but it will take a lot of digging into the facts to 
show that the new tariff was the cause of the in- 
crease. Tremendous ups and downs occur in for- 
eign trade when there is no change whatever in the 
tariff ; the tariff is only one of many causes affect- 
ing it. There is no more reason today than there 
was a year ago for thinking that the higher you put 
the tariff bar the more imports will flow in over it; 
but, of course, owing to other causes, there may be 
an increase of imports in spite of the bar being 
put higher. “Economic conditions,” the Tribune 
adds, “are so complicated today that old theories 
have ceased to be infallible.” No, they are not what 
they used to be; and, as the Irishman said of old 
Erin, they never were. For economic theory never 
pretended to be able to predict what was going to 
happen, but only to point out what effect a given 
cause was calculated to produce. 


LORIDA is investigating the facts in a shock- 
ing story of brutality which has come out of 
one of her county convict camps. That is all 
right; the facts must be definitely ascertained in 
order that any individual who may have been guilty 
of a crime in the matter shall be duly punished. But 
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no investigation is necessary to show that the leas- 
ing out of convicts to labor for private profit should 
be completely abolished. The slowness with which 
reforms of this kind are accomplished is one of the 
most discouraging and discreditable of our experi- 
ences. That slowness is by no means confined to 
the South; it took years and years to end disgrace- 
ful conditions in Sing Sing Prison, almost within 
sight of the wealthiest city in the world. But some 
of the Southern States continue to be terribly be- 
hind the rest of the country in this matter of leased 
convict labor. Florida put an end to it for State 
prisoners some years ago; but it still lingers in the 
case of county convicts. The universal indignation 
aroused by this brutal and fatal flogging of a youth 
sentenced for a minor offence should result in the 
speedy extinction of the barbarous practice of con- 
vict-leasing in every State in which it still persists. 


HE outcome of the trial of W. Z. Foster at St. 

Joseph, Michigan, which resulted in a six-to-six 
disagreement of the jury, is disappointing. The 
case is left up in the air, apparently because one- 
half the jurors failed to see in the various Com- 
munist programmes and instructions appeals to 
violence. The press of the country generally takes 
comfort in pointing out that at all events the radi- 
cals cannot claim that they cannot get fair and 
generous treatment in an American court, and con- 
trast this with the travesty of justice that prevails 
in Russia. We take satisfaction rather in the 
thought that the exposure of revolutionary tactics 
and underground methods which the trial disclosed 
is a far better corrective than any judicial punish- 
ment of the pitifully warped un-American individ- 
uals engaged ostrich-like in futile conspiracy. 
Doubtless equally sagacious and effective plots are 
daily hatched in many of our asylums for the men- 
tally deranged. Of far more sinister significance 
than the result of the Foster trial was the acquittal 
of the men indicted for the horrible murders at 
Herrin and .the admission of the prosecutor that it 
is impossible to secure a jury in Williamson County 
that will try the cases fearlessly and honestly. 


OR a shining example of the closed mind we 

commend Dr. Percy Stickney Grant in his re- 
marks on the brutal execution of Vicar-General] 
Budkiewicz. He is reported to have declared that 
the Soviets are tolerant of religion, that they stand 
for any man having any beliefs, or none at all. And 
he goes on to make the categorical statement that 
“what is going on there is not a religious perse- 
cution but a punishment by the Government for 
political treason.” Now there has just been placed 
before the public—and Dr. Grant—one of the most 
extraordinary pieces of reporting ever done, the 
eye-witness account of the Moscow trial by Mr. 
Francis McCullagh. This intrepid correspondent, 
who has taken his life in his hands repeatedly to 
get the truth about Russia, wormed his way into 
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the court, sat through the whole trial, and slipped 
across the frontier to give his story to the world 
uncensored. His account leaves not the slightest 
doubt that the animus of the flagrantly biassed 
trial was anti-religious and that no serious attempt 
was made to justify the political accusations. Fur- 
thermore, much was made of the Soviet law which 
forbids anyone, even a parent, to give religious 
instruction to a child under eighteen. 


HY did the Soviet leaders, wantonly outraging 
the sentiment of the civilized world, deliber- 
ately condemn these devoted prelates who obviously 
were guilty of no greater crime than that of 
ministering to the religious needs of their flocks? 
Why, one may likewise ask, are they exporting 


- grain from a country where according to their own 


official statements there is dire famine? It is all 
of a piece. The radical wing of the Communist 
Party in a desperate effort to keep control in their 
own hands are driven to the most extreme meas- 
ures. It is a case of risking all on a final turn of 
the wheel. They know perfectly well that that 
moderation, compromise, relaxation of the terror 
would speedily bring their downfall and probably 
with it the hangman’s noose or the firing squad. 
Desperate, and badly informed, they have not given. 
up hope that some chance upheaval in the world 
outside Russia may finally intervene to save them.. 


HAKESPEARE at the springtime would be in 

people’s thoughts even if April were not his. 
birthday month. Even his darkest tragedies let 
the outdoors in. There is never the constrained at-. 
mosphere which so oppresses in the work of, say,,. 
Ibsen. Whatever may be happening in the draw-. 
ing-room or palace, the cosmos marches by and 
proportion is kept. After an immersion in Shake- 
speare the impression is of a bright spirit that felt 
life’s tragedies but loved its joys. Perhaps the 
best illustration of this fact is the play in which 
Jane Cowl is now so happily appearing in New 
York—‘“Romeo and Juliet.” The poignancy of the 
catastrophe, yes, but would anyone forgo the play 
because of the tragedy? Here is the essence of 
romance—pure, simple, conclusive. The ideal leaps. 
forth and it is radiant of all that healthy youth. 
prizes and adores. Death, tragedy, is incidental ;. 
youth, idyllic youth, has conquered. Shakespeare: 
aged imperceptibly. He was never as old as some- 
of our young moderns who know life through and 
through; yet in Elizabethan England it may be sup-. 
posed that he had a chance to observe many irreg-- 
ularities. It all goes back to Shakespeare’s imagin- 
ation. Experience he had, but, without the power: 
to transmute it into the terms of a rich inner life,. 
he would not have gone far. 


lig has been proposed to establish a new Federal 
. Office; to wit, that of Director of Administra- 
tion Publicity. The idea is said to have originated! 
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in the pia mater of Mr. Lasker. We are so accus- 
tomed to associate Mr. Lasker with the sea that we 
are apt to forget that Mr. Lasker began his mete- 
orice career in the advertising line, and that he was 
‘the high priest of Republican advertising in the 
last Presidential campaign. But in the last-named 
capacity Mr. Lasker was associated with Mr. Will 
Hays. His modest beauty was eclipsed and his soft 
lay was drowned out by that loud-voiced chatterer 
of so brilliant plumage. It is only at eve, by some 
tropic stream, when all the woods and the house- 
boat are still, and there are no pies or jays to dis- 
turb, that he warbles his authentic song. 

Alas! our poor President! We wish to tell him 
that he is not going about the right way to win a 
second term. And what, forsooth, should employ 
a President during his first term, except to look out 
for Number One and a second term? Saint-Beuve 
says somewhere that, if you hold aloof from the 
Spirit of the Age, you’ll come acropper. The spirit 
of this age is the spirit of Propaganda or Publicity; 
’tis all one. They’re as like as two P’s. And fur- 
ther let us advise you, Mr. President, that you are 
expected by your countrymen to sell yourself. We 
fancy that you have some foolish scruples about 
using a public office and the people’s money for 
propaganda purposes, to promote your own for- 
tunes; that you place Country above Party or Self. 
But can’t you see that such finicking scruples are, 
in a manner of speaking, an insult to the people, a 
flouting of the Spirit of the Age? 


6¢(NAN you conceive of a German statesman with 

but the average mentality of an American 
statesman?” asked Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn, an asso- 
ciate editor of The Nation of New York, of a Cin- 
cinnati audience on April 4. The question, Mr. 
Lewisohn, is purely academic. There are no living 
German statesmen, apparently; so that, if you in- 
sist on insulting Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, and others, 
you must find some other comparison. 


6¢f\ OLD basis the first essential in Europe”— 

such was the leading point made by Mr. 
Alvin W. Krech, president of the Equitable Trust 
Company, in a speech before the National Republi- 
can Club recently. Among the scores of things 
that are to be deplored in the handling of the 
post-war situation, there is hardly one that is more 
lamentable than the failure to grapple with the 
most primary of all the requirements of economic 
welfare in any modern nation. To carry on deal- 
ings in money that is not real money, and that has 
no assignable relation to real money, is to make 
impossible either effective or reasonable relations 
between man and man, between individuals and the 
Government, and between nation and nation. That 
no serious attempt has been made to remove this 
blight upon human activity in a great industrial 
country like Germany—to say nothing of countries 
of less importance—is a reflection upon human 
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intelligence. It is most devoutly to be hoped that 
other leading men will do what Mr. Krech has 
done—what has, to be sure, been done by others 
also, but has been done far too sparingly—namely, 
direct attention aggressively to the overshadowing 
importance of this essential requirement. Of 
course the gold standard cannot be reintroduced - 
overnight in the shape of actual redemption of 
paper in gold; of course the redemption, when it 
does take place, will have to be based approximately 
on the present current value of the almost worthless 
paper ; of course the first step must be the exchange 
of that paper on a proper basis for other paper 
whose actual redemption is promised not immedi- 
ately but on and after a fixed date in the future; 
and finally of course evidence of good faith in the 
making of that promise must be given by the Gov- 
ernment in the shape of policies directed toward its 
fulfillment. But all this could be done, and could 
have been done two years ago or three years ago. 
The longer it is delayed, the more difficult it will be; 
and on the other hand the sooner it is done the soon- 
er will it become apparent that its benefits will not 
be confined to the economic gain, immense as that 
will be, but will extend to the improvement cf good 
feeling and even of international good will. 


E grow callous to iterated horrors. At first 
we give generously to relieve poignant suf- 
fering and distress and take keen moral satisfac- 
tion in doing so. Then little by little we grow cold 
to the appeals and those who are devoting them- 
selves to the works of mercy have a discouraging 
time of it to take care of their charges. The Near 
East Relief has carried on a monumental work and 
just now their task is greater than ever, thanks to 
the international confusion which has uprooted 
thousands of households and sent helpless old men 
and women and especially little children out on the 
road to perish miserably if succor is not extended. 
Therefore soften again your hearts and open your 
purse-strings. Let not the appeal to American 
compassion and charity be in vain. 


E are all children today. Like any small boy 

we adults love to watch the wheels go 

round. This is an age in which machinery shows 
the way. The aeroplane, the radio, and all the rest 
have made people, especially the American people, 
completely assured as to the method by which so- 
ciety and government must be carried on. It is all 
so simple: develop the machinery of organization 
to the extent to which physical machinery has been 
developed. A woman out in Oregon has responded 
to this call of the age by introducing a bill requir- 
ing all persons in that State contemplating mar- 
riage to submit to mental tests. Exactly. Here are 
these tests ready to hand; why not use them? The 
machinery of organization can do much: it is won- 
derful in time of war. But we shall have no peace 
until we stop making a fetich of it, whether in our 
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domestic or international life. Hearken to the 
words of Samuel Butler, author of “Erewhon,” 
“The next tyrant of mankind will be the machine.” 


RE you a liberal? You may not know that 

the latest indoor sport is to scrutinize your 
name, along with many others, to see whether you 
are truly a liberal. Nietzsche would have loved this 
revaluation of values which is going on in this land 
of ours. It started with the realization that the 
“liberals” who arrogated this term to themselves 
were not playing fair. Atheists, it appeared, were 
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hiding behind the Sermon on the Mount in their de- 
sire to get authority for a brotherhood of man. 
For a while ladies of fashion beyond the débutante 
age were thrilled by such play-acting. But decep- 
tion is sure to lose out, even with fashion. There is 
a great flurry now to learn whether a liberal can 
be discerned with the naked eye or must be. sub- 
jected to a catechism. With this misgiving comes 
the thought that many an unattentive “reaction- 
ary” has all the time been grossly misjudged. Can 
it be that the real liberals have sought other shrines 
simply out of preference? 


The League on Its Merits 


OR the reasonable spirit of Lord Robert 
K Cecil’s advocacy of the League of Nations 
there should be unstinted praise. He has 
established his claim to an attentive hearing in this 
country. Asa nation we should be on better terms 
with this project if the same spirit had marked the 
debate of three years ago. There is no need now to 
recall the animosities of that period, except by so 
doing to emphasize the fact that America will never 
be stampeded into the League; the grounds for our 
joining must be such as will convince our minds 
rather than lay siege to our emotions. It is reali- 
ties that count. 
Lord Robert Cecil has tried to allay the fear 
of the League as a superstate: 


The central idea of the League of Nations, as I understand 

| it, is a system of international conferences and codéperation, 

not depending on coercion; without coercion, without force, 

without any interference with the sovereignty or full in- 

dependence and freedom of action of any of its members, 

, working not for any selfish interests, but for the establish- 

{ ment of better and more brotherly relations between the 
nations, and for the establishment of peace upon earth. 


This, it will be observed, is a conception of the 
League entirely different from that of President 
Wilson, who always insisted that Article X. was the 
heart of the covenant. It comes closer to President 
Harding’s idea of an association of nations, having 
as its main function the free discussion of inter- 
national issues as they arise. And it is now per- 
fectly clear that if Mr. Wilson had been able to take 
this broader view the United States would long 
before this have been a member of the League. 
Reaction came with the election of 1920. The 
old set of opportunities vanished. President Hard- 
ing, even if he had wished to do so, could never in 
his first two years of office have led this country 
into the League on any terms. There is practical 
consensus on this point. The League in this coun- 
try is still bound up with the name of the ex-Pres- 
ident, and no one doubts that Mr. Wilson was re- 
pudiated at the polls. Strong advocates of the 
League should recognize this fact and cease their 
attempts to keep the issue personal to Mr. Wilson. 
His claim on posterity does not rest solely on this. 
Indeed, it is well for him that it does not, for his 


stubborn adherence to Article X is the one thing . 
which kept America shilly-shallying in the dis- 
astrous years immediately following the armistice. 

Thoughtful Americans ought to relish the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the League strictly on its merits. 
It is an amazingly interesting question when freed 
from partisanship. There are so many sides to it— 
all of them vital. 

1. The practical workings of the League thus 
far. Lord Robert Cecil has described in glowing 
terms the measures taken to prevent the spread of 
epidemics over Europe; to rescue the starving in 
Russia; to fix the status of Albania, and to prevent 
the collapse of Austria—all of them splendid ac- 
complishments, yet insignificant by comparison 
with the central problem of Europe. There’s the 
rub. For, though it would be unfair to expect the 
League at this stage to compose the differences of 
France and Germany, there is not yet proof that it 
could ever control any mighty nation if popular 
passions were fully aroused. The League is dis- 
creetly keeping its hands off crucial matters, and 
the “balance of power,” which had been held up as 
a devilish thing, still goes on.- Is there any reason 
as yet to believe that the greater nations could ever 
be prevented from forming in groups within the 
League? If there is not, then something like the 
old balance of power would continue under the 
aegis of an organization which professed to be 
highly democratic. Such a chance for hypocrisy 
is not nice to think of. 

2. There are many who say that the League 
would now be much better off if the United States 
had become a member. All must admit that the 
protracted deadlock in the Senate did incalculable 
harm to the whole world. Then, if ever, was the 
time to stand squarely behind our allies in the war 
and to see, even without a league, that the terms of 
the treaty were as far as possible carried out. The 
Independent has maintained that America could 
have been led to do this except for the disastrous 
complications. But as a full-fledged covenanter 
our services might after a while have been of doubt- 
ful benefit. For everyone knows that the Senate, 
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with the United States in the League, would have 
jealously guarded its rights. It would have insisted 
upon discussing, not only the problem of German 
reparations, but every other question in sight. A 
strong group, for instance, would have attacked 
England by noisily insisting that the League 
should settle the case of Ireland. More trouble 
would have been made for England by a Senatorial 
group bent upon freeing India, and so on. Most of 
our Senators are not historically minded—what’s 


a British Empire compared to a principle like self- 


determination! They are attentive to their con- 
stituents, especially to organized groups, and, with 
the whole international field to draw upon for is- 
sues, would not have been slow to seek popularity 
back home by sensational means. Add to this the 
fact that America, by virtue of its economic 
strength, would for a time have been the dictator 
of the world, and one can glimpse some of our 
“services” as a League member. 

38. Powerfully organized minorities and the 
League. Americans do not need to be told what 
such blocs can accomplish even in a single country. 
We have reached a point at which the majority 
sentiment of the nation has a very hard time to 
make itself heard. Labor and the farmers, because 
of their efficient organizations, monopolize the at- 
tention of legislators and impose upon public opin- 
ion. No one, of course, objects to these groups as 
such, but only to the situation which is making the 
rest of the people helpless before them. Now ima- 
gine such organizations to have become interna- 
tional, with the great machinery of the League at 
their service for purposes of propaganda, and ima- 
gine a dozen similar groups going it just as strong. 
Take the single case of union labor. Under the 
League it has a secure standing in its International 
Labor Bureau at Geneva and is granted large pow- 
ers over economic conditions. Now, as labor in 
Europe is much more radical than here, should we 
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by entering the League be strengthening the cause 
of Socialism in the United States? The situation 
as to private property in England today should not 
be ignored in answering this question. 

4. The excessive reliance upon mere machinery. 
Among League advocates there are a great number 
of millenium hunters. They still believe that proper, 
organization can bring about a brotherhood of man. 
Starting with the picture of the crude Western 
community whose members decide to put aside 
their firearms and work peaceably together, they 
cite the case of the American Union, and then jump 
to the conclusion that the peoples of the world can 
without difficulty be united into one family. In 
answer one has only to remember that so nearly 
homogeneous peoples as those comprising the origi- 
nal Thirteen States found their path no easy one. 
Nor is the way of our democracy even today 
strewn with roses. 

5. The desire for peace. Here is something real 
to build on. And the League has taken that as its 
central fact. The question then becomes, Can the 
goal be reached by no other means? Our own be- 
lief is that the League, in itself, cannot prevent war 
and might, by being over-organized, actually create 
frictions which would lead to war—in some of the 
ways indicated above. Over against the League’s 
achievements thus far can be set those of the Wash- 
ington Conference. Which are more important for 
the cause of peace? At Washington war-clouds of 
long standing were dispelled overnight. At Geneva 
there has been much routine work and a few fine 
achievements—nothing of capital importance. 

As to the duty of this country, our next step is 
to enter the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The League is another matter. There 
should not be a decision on that until after a solid 
campaign of education. In this connection The 
Independent has offered a few points which should 
serve to set minds thinking. 


Bolshevy’s Latest Promotion 


sions of the Russian situation and by the 

exposure of the latest thing in fraud at- 
temped by the utopia-builders of Moscow? If so, 
just consider for a moment what a fine spectacle 
is afforded you to look on while every conceivable 
economic and social fallacy is being tried out suc- 
cessively on a gigantic scale. Consider also the 


A RE you sometimes bored a little by discus- 


humorous situation presented here at home by the 
mental contortions of our “journals of opinion” in 
their shifts from one untenable position to another 
in support of their Soviet friends. Where was there 
ever such a laboratory in operation? Where was 
there ever such a grotesque human comedy dancing 
amid the most awful human tragedy? 


The news from Texas that Dr. Cook—he of the 
North Pole fraud—is in the toils of the law for 
fleecing the public with worthless oil-stock inter- 
ests us particularly because his method bears such 
an analogy to that of his brother fakers of Moscow. 
When one of his wild-cat companies went on the 
rocks, his scheme was to organize a new company, 
tell the stockholders of the defunct concern how 
sorry he was that the previous venture had been 
unsuccessful, and offer to exchange new stock for 
old, provided they invested additional cash. This 
is also the Lenin method—to admit frankly the 
failure of the last policy, and then invite participa- 
tion in a new policy that is absolutely certain to 
succeed—until it in turn has to be scrapped. The 
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Soviet fraud has also many other points of similar- 
ity with that of the wild-cat promoters, such as the 
falsification of statistics, the bribing of journalists 
and politicians, the white-washing of shady offi- 
cials, and the circulation of fairy-tales of riches 
to be made in Soviet concessions. 

The latest Soviet shift—or wild-cat. promotion, 
if you like—is the so-called New Economic Policy, 

-commonly referred to as “NEP.” This policy 
was announced by Lenin as a strategic retreat be- 
fore capitalism. It provided that forced requisi- 
tions of grain from the peasants should be replaced 
by a tax in kind, that the peasant be allowed to sell 
any surplus he had acquired, that petty trade and 
small private industry be permitted, and that con- 
cessions be granted to foreign capital for the ex- 
ploitation of Russia’s natural resources. But large 
industry and foreign trade were to remain in the 
hands of the Soviet Government and for this pur- 
pose were parcelled out among some thirty or more 
government “trusts.” It may be noted in passing 
that the New Economic Policy, as far as private 
trade and small industry are concerned, was less 
an attempt to set up a new scheme of things than a 
recognition of what was already taking place in 
spite of communistic decrees and governmental 
interference. Communism had failed when it ran 
up against the individualism and capitalism of the 
peasant—could it still hold on in larger industry 
and could the threatened collapse be averted? 

The New Economic Policy is, therefore, the most 
interesting experiment yet tried in the Russian 
laboratory and a study of how it is working out in 
practice not only throws light on the trend of de- 
velopments in Russia today, but also indicates to 
some extent the general lines which reconstruction 
there will probably follow. Fortunately such a 
study is not difficult, for the facts are for the most 
part easily obtainable and the salient results pretty 
obvious. One erroneous impression which has 
gained currency should be corrected at the outset 
and that is that the Soviet régime is evolving into 
modified capitalism. As far as the Soviet rulers 
are concerned such an evolution is impossible; their 
mental and moral make-up precludes this. They 
have been forced against their will to yield to the 
peasants in petty trade and minor industry, but 
they cling desperately to the control of the major 
industries, even though utterly unable to run them 
successfully, and depend on the terror to keep them-- 
selves in power. 

The immediate effect of the New Economic 
Policy in Russia was to open a myriad of shops and 
give the appearance of commercial activity and re- 
turning prosperity. But as there was little or no 
production this activity simply brought forth hid- 
den products of earlier times, made a lot of specu- 
lators rich, and then died down. But there was 


another result which was far-reaching and signif- 
icant. Mr. Hoover, in a recent letter, which con- 
tains what is perhaps the ablest analysis of the 
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situation in Russia which has yet appeared, uses 
a happy phrase to characterize this. He calls it 
“impulses to recovery.” In other words, the New 
Economic Policy has restored a large measure of 
individualism and initiative in agriculture, petty 
trade, and small industries. This has taken place 
in spite of the Soviet Government and there is to 
be noted a hopeful stir of improvement, thanks to 
the partial revival of self-interest and assurance 
of reward. 

On the other hand, this reassertion of life among 
the agricultural elements, hopeful as it is, cannot 
restore Russia to her pre-revolution position for a 
long time to come. For that large capital is neces- 
sary and there will be no capital forthcoming while 
the present Soviet leaders remain in power. This 
latter factor, having destroyed Russian industry 
and dissipated Russian capital, will if it continues 
much longer reduce Russia to a primitive agricul- 
tural state, powerless among her neighbors, con- 
demned to win back prosperity and power only by 
slow degrees. At present there is no buying power 
in Russia and under the present régime there is no 
basis for credit. The lesson is obvious. The re- 
covery of Russia must come, not by any evolution 
of the Soviet régime, but from the people them- 
selves in spite of that régime. The working of the 
New Economic Policy has proved this beyond ques- 
tion. And the only hope for a recovery within our 
generation, a recovery aided by foreign capital and 
credit, is the speedy clearing out of the whole 
vicious gang of criminals and cranks that now rule 
that unhappy land. 


The Liberal League-—Why 


“Tiberal’’? 


CRITICISM of the prospective Liberal 
A League which was to be expected is made by 

the New York Times. ‘Why call it Liberal?” 
asks this paper, which terms the League’s declara- 
tion of principles, published in our last issue. 
“highly respectable.” The name of the League, 
it should be explained, was selected with great care 
and with no desire on the part of the sponsors to 
sail under false colors. It is, indeed, a question 
whether the debauching of the word “liberal” to 
mean “radical” is not chiefly confined to the activi- 
ties of certain weekly journals here in the East. 
In the West “progressive” has been the magical 
slogan. Certainly the time has come to restore to 
that excellent word “liberal” the meaning which 
rightfully attaches to it—that of free development 
and not governmental guardianship. It is a hope- 
ful sign that genuine liberals, as opposed to reac- 
tionaries, are enthusiastically responding to this 
call to help keep our democracy true to its prin- 
ciples and traditions. In our next issue we trust 
that we shall be able to announce the names of one 
hundred founders of the League and members of 
its Council selected from all parts of the country. 
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Congress After Twenty Years 
By Herbert W. Horwill 


ators and Representatives pass, but it is the same 

Congress. Aldrich, Allison, Hoar, the elder Hale, 
the two Platts, Depew, Quay, Cullom, Foraker, Spooner, 
Morgan, Pettus, Berry, Vest, Tillman—all have melted 
away into some Ewigkeit or other. 

Yet the type remains. Senator is gone, but 
Senator ————— sits at his desk. Filibusters, page- 
boys, the reading of speeches, lame ducks, unanimous 
consent, roll-calls, an empty Press Gallery, spittoons, 
and Senatorial courtesy—the features that distinguish 
the Capitol from St. Stephen’s are as conspicuous today 
as when I visited Washington in the early months of 
1903. ° 

There persists, too, the popular delusion that the 
Senate is a dignified body. It could scarcely survive a 
first-hand acquaintance with the actual Senate. It oc- 
curs to me that, while the London papers often publish 
illustrations of the scene in Parliament, I have never 
seen in an American journal a pictorial sketch of either 
House of Congress in session. The American elector 
has to derive his ideas of the actual conditions from his 
unassisted imagination. 

Is the casual visitor impressed by the dignity of the 
Senate when he sees a member lashing himself into a 
passion over some amendment of the agricultural ap- 
propriation while his audience on the floor consists of 
five colleagues writing at their desks in complete indif- 
ference to his arguments? Or when half a dozen Sen- 
ators pop up simultaneously to ask for unanimous con- 
sent for as many proposals quite irrelevant to the 
subject under discussion? 

There are various reasons to account for the dulness 
of a Senate debate. First of all, there is the fact, em- 
phasized by Walter Bagehot fifty years ago, that noth- 
ing that happens in Congress can bring down a 
Ministry. The Administration, and even Congress itself, 
are fixed where they are for specific terms, and no vote 
that is taken can bring about a change. One of the 
chief elements of vitality in the proceedings at West- 
minster is therefore lacking at Washington. 

Moreover, most of the real business is done in com- 
mittees and caucuses outside the legislative chamber 
itself. Hence the normally scanty attendance in the 
press galleries, and the brevity of the reports in the 
daily press. The Washington correspondents have 
something better to do than to spend their time and 
try their patience in listening to this “dreary drip 
of declamation.” 

Much, too, is due to the physical and other conditions 
of the debate itself. In each House the disposition of 
seats is a handicap to effective debating. There cannot 
be the same impression of serious controversy as when 
the two parties confront one another in massed ranks. 
One misses, again, at the Capitol the stimulus that is 
given to a speaker by the cries of “Hear, hear” that 
punctuate a speech in Parliament. The practice of read- 
ing speeches further contributes to the air of listless- 
ness that envelops a Senate discussion except on rare 
occasions. 


Pi ca change, plus c’est la méme chose. Sen- 


Few people, perhaps, realize how greatly: the interest 
of a debate is diminished by the kind of interruptions 
allowed at the Capitol. A speaker has not got very far 
on in his argument before he is suddenly brought’ up 
by, “Will the Senator yield?” Thereupon, some oppo- 
nent takes the floor for a few minutes, not to correct 
a misstatement of fact, but to point out a flaw in the 
reasoning. It is much more effective to allow a man 
to develop his fallacies unchecked, and then follow him 
presently: with a reply that demolishes the whole struc- 
ture he has been at such pains to raise. If you inter- 
rupt him in the course of his arguments, you are really 
warning him—to change the figure—that he is about 
to take the wrong road, and you thus give him an oppor- 
tunity to change his course. 

Not less prejudicial to controversial effectiveness are 
those interruptions which are wholly extraneous to the 
matter under discussion. A speaker who has just got 
into his swing may “yield,” only to find that his inter- 
rupter wants to ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of some bill that has nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject. Moreover, when one 
speaker has concluded his address and resumed his seat, 
the Senator who follows him may break the continuity 
of the debate by directing his remarks to some entirely 
new topic, to which the listener is switched off just as 
though he were reading the successive articles in an 
encyclopedia. The principle on which the rules of the 
Senate are based would have met the full approval of 
Lewis Carroll’s Walrus, with his fondness for a mis- 
cellaneous oratorical repast. At the North end of the 
Capitol the time has always come to speak of many 
things. 

To the English visitor it is a surprise to find that 
the prevalent style of speaking in Congress is of the 
type suitable to the platform rather than to a delibera- 
tive assembly. An English M. P. cultivates two styles 
of speaking, one for the public meeting and one for the 
House. The newcomer has to acquire the “House of 
Commons manner” before he can expect to catch the 
ear of his fellow-members. He would be laughed at if 
he were to try to impress them with the flowers of 
rhetoric that are admired by popular audiences. His 
colleagues have practised that sort of thing themselves 
in their own election campaigns, and they cannot put 
up with a repetition of it in the Parliamentary debates. 
On special occasions, of course, there is a deliberate 
attempt at oratory, but the normal Parliamentary style 
in the discussion of a bill is of a severely business-like 
character. In Congress, on the other hand, one can 
never get away from the “spellbinder.” Not only the 
form of the speeches but even the gestures remind one 
of a graduate of a school of elocution endeavoring to 
sway the emotions of a convention crowd. 

Much of what has been said with special reference 
to the Senate applies, mutatis mutandis, to the House 
also. Here, too, the passing of time has wrought many 
changes in personnel. Twenty years ago “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon had not yet entered upon the period of his 
Speakership. During my previous visit the chair was 
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occupied by the late D. B. Henderson. Among members 
then on the floor of the House was one Representative, 
Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, who had been 
Speaker during two years of the Civil War. No such 
interesting links with the past are to be found in the 
present Congress. Indeed, there has just passed away 
a member from California who is said to have been the 
last Representative who fought on the Union side in 
that conflict. It has seemed to me—though this is only 
an impression, which I have made no attempt to verify 
—that the proportion of young men in both Houses is 
considerably larger than twenty years ago. 

Since that period there has been a great diminution, 
I understand, in the authority exercised by the Speaker. 
That change, of course, is not visible to the naked eye. 
The outstanding physical difference in the House is 
the removal of the desks which “Czar” Reed once de- 
scribed as “a temptation of forty-devil power” to Con- 
gressmen to attend to other matters than the business 
in hand. The benches which take the place of the for- 
mer chairs are unlike those of the House of Commons 
not only in their curved arrangement, but in being 
fitted with arm-rests to separate one member from his 
neighbor. The two tribunes now provided, presumably 
more or less on the French model, give a speaker the 
opportunity of facing the whole hody, but suggest 
rather the delivery of a lecture than participation in a 
debate. I noticed, however, that they are not invariably 
utilized. 

Possibly the abolition of the desks helps to account 
for what seemed to me a much smaller attendance than 
was customary twenty years ago. Nowadays a Con- 
gressman has to write his letters in his room in the 
office building instead of in the legislative chamber it- 
self. It used to be thought that the constant opening 
and shutting of desk lids contributed largely to the 
incessant noise, but I have not noticed any substantial 
improvement in this matter since the abolition of this 
cause of disorder. The confusion is still so great that, 
when a member speaks without coming up to one of 
the tribunes, the official stenographer still finds it neces- 
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sary to take up a position near him in order to hear 
what he says. 

The compulsion to raise one’s voice above the sur- 
rounding din in order to be heard has an appreciable 
effect upon the style of Congressional oratory. As 
Speaker Reed pointed out, speakers have very little 
chance for varying tones, “and very little opportunity 
to think while they talk. Having to send so much blood 
to the lungs, there is but little left to send to the brain.” 
The habit of shouting thus acquired persists when the 
House is nearly empty and the member is addressing 
his remarks mainly to vacant benches. 

I am reminded of a story told of the House of Com- 
mons of a generation or two ago. There was then an 
Irish member, named Synan, whose voice was of the 
stentorian category. One day, when Synan rose, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, the witty temperance leader, hastily 
left his seat gnd made for the door. ‘Where are you 
going?” someone asked him. “I’m off to the Terrace 
to hear Synan” was the reply. There are not a few 
members of the present Congress who could be heard 
to best advantage, say, in the Statuary Hall. It is some- 
times said that a certain speech is addressed not to 
Congress but.to the speaker’s constituents. Occasion- 
ally it seems to be his desire to reach them direct. 

The practice of shouting—which, by the way, is not 
peculiar to the House, for two or three Senators are 
equally prone to it—tends to make a ranting style of 
speech the normal fashion of utterance, even on eco- 
nomic and financial topics which elsewhere are thought 
unsuited to hysterics. I wonder whether some adroit 
member might not make a reputation by breaking away 
from it. If he were to give up the attempt to over- 
come noise by noise, and were to utter a few pungent 
and epigrammatic remarks in a quiet tone, those in his 
immediate vicinity would give him their attention. 
Little by little the circle of interested hearers would 
widen, and presently the gossiping groups in various 
parts of the hall would cease their conversation in order 
not to miss what was going on. Let some adventurous 
Congressman try the experiment. 


Five to Four in the Supreme Court 
By Fabian Franklin 


HEN an act of Congress, or of a State Legisla- 

y y ture, is invalidated by a decision upon which 
the Supreme Court is nearly equally divided, 

there is naturally aroused a considerable amount of irri- 
tation and even resentment. Proposals of various de- 
grees of merit or plausibility are made from time to time 
to do away with this situation. Perhaps the worst of 
these proposals was that to which Mr. Roosevelt lent the 
weight of his name and the impetus of his popularity, 
and which was generally referred to as the “recall of 
judicial decisions.” The peculiar vice of this scheme 


was that it was calculated to destroy the power of the 
Supreme Court as defender of the Constitution at the 
very times when, of all times, the assertion of that 
power was most needed. The greatest danger of enact- 
ments which override the Constitution is precisely when 


popular feeling is highly excited in favor of some par- 
ticular measure that does so. It is when popular clamor 
or the ruling sentiment of the moment is most urgent 
that Congress is most apt to disregard Constitu- 
tional limitations in its eagerness to please the public; 
and to give that very public the power to reverse the 
court’s decision would be, in practical effect, to reduce 
the judgment of the court to a nullity in the very cases 
in which appeal to that judgment is most vitally needed. 
To a more or less distinct apprehension of this we may, 
I think, ascribe the failure of the recall-of-decisions 
idea to make headway in public opinion, in spite of the 
prestige of its chief sponsor. 

A far more plausible proposal is that which has re- 
cently gained much prominence through its advocacy by 
Senator Borah. This would not impair the finality of 
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the court’s decision, but would require, for the invalida- 
tion of an act of Congress or of a State Legislature, 
more than a bare majority of the court; unless as many 
as seven of the nine justices agreed in pronouncing it 
unconstitutional, the act would stand. For this pro- 
posal what looks like a pretty strong case can be made, 
and has been made; but I think it will appear, upon ex- 
amination, that neither of the two arguments that are 
urged in its behalf is sound. 

The chief argument by which the proposal is sup- 
ported is that the deliberate act of a legislative body 
is entitled to a certain presumption of constitutionality ; 
that to overthrow this presumption the infringement of 
the Constitution alleged against the act must be clear 
and palpable; that an infringement which turns upon 
considerations so refined, so doubtful, or so unimpor- 
tant as to leave nearly half of the Justices unconvinced 
cannot be of this character; and that accordingly the 
act should not be set aside unless the court is almost 
unanimous in pronouncing it invalid. 

I think I have put this argument in as strong terms 
as it is capable of; and it certainly has an appearance 
of great force. But let us examine the matter a little 
more closely. The Supreme Court is not a hostile body, 
eager to invalidate the acts of Congress or of the State 
Legislatures; there is not a member of it who takes 
pleasure in arraying judicial authority in opposition to 
legislative power. When five justices have pronounced 
an act unconstitutional and four have refused to do so, 
each one of the five and each one of the four has given 
to the presumption of constitutionality all the weight 
to which in his judgment it is entitled. The five ad- 
verse judgments have not been rendered in wantonness, 
but because to each of five justices the infringement 
did seem sufficiently clear, and sufficiently important, to 
overthrow that presumption; and likewise the four fa- 
vorable judgments have been influenced, in a degree 
which there is no means of estimating, by this very con- 
sideration that a legislative act should not be invalidated 
unless the constitutional objection to it is of unmistak- 
able force and importance. In a word, the proposal to 
require more than a majority vote to pronounce an act 
unconstitutional rests on the assumption that the court 
does not give due weight to considerations which are 
dictated by ordinary fairness and common sense; an as- 
sumption for which there is no warrant. The more 
self-evident it is that the court ought to give due weight 
to the fact of legislative action, the more we may feel 
certain that, as a general rule, though of course with 
exceptions, it actually does so; and in point of fact the 
record of its opinions is full of evidence that such is the 
case. The proposal to add to the weight which is actu- 
ally attached to the presumption of constitutionality by 
requiring a seven-to-two vote to overthrow it is really 
a proposal to weight the scales against the Constitu- 
tion; it is a proposal to apply to legislative acts not the 
natural presumption which we have been discussing, 
but something like the rigorous presumption of inno- 
cence which protects a person accused of crime. But 
this presumption, it should be remembered, is based on 
the maxim that it is better that ninety and nine guilty 
men should escape than that one innocent man should 
suffer; a maxim that we cannot transfer to the present 
subject unless we are prepared to say that it is better 
that ninety and nine unconstitutional laws should go 
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into effect than that one constitutional law should be 
nullified. 

The second argument that is urged in behalf of the 
change rests on an altogether different ground; it is 
based not on the inherent merits of the procedure but 
on the effect of it upon the standing of the court in 
public estimation. The spectacle, we are told, of five- 
to-four decisions invalidating legislative acts is caleu~ 
lated to lower the repute of the Supreme Court and to 
lessen its authority in the eyes of the nation. Undoubt- 
edly there is some truth in this; though the way in 
which the court has maintained its standing in the coun- 
try, decade after decade, in the face of recurrent in- 
stances — and important instances — of such decisions 
seems to indicate that the damage is not so serious as 
might be imagined. But be this as it may, would the 
requirement of a seven-to-two vote tend to increase 
respect for the court? Would it tend to give the judg- 
ments of the court a greater authority in the public 
mind? I think that precisely the opposite would be 
the case. Every time six out of the nine justices pro- 
nounced a law unconstitutional and the law nevertheless 
went into effect, the country would witness a spectacle 
far more damaging to the court’s prestige than any that 
is now presented. For we should be living under laws 
which the Supreme Court, by a two-to-one vote, had 
condemned as unconstitutional, and which neverthless 
we should, by habit and practice, necessarily regard as 
constitutional. If anybody were claiming that the Su- 
preme Court was infallible the fact of five-to-four deci- 
sions would be an absolutely conclusive refutation of 
the claim; but no such claim is asserted. We all know 
that a decision of the court may be wrong; but we also 
know that what it has decided is the final law of the 
land. But under the seven-to-two plan the final law 
of the land may be in direct opposition to the court’s 
emphatic decision as to its constitutionality. Respect 
for the court can survive any number of demonstrations 
of its fallibility; it has survived them and will undoubt- 
edly continue to survive them. But how long would it 
survive repeated exhibitions not of fallibility, which is 
a necessary attribute of all things human, but impo- 
tence, which is the one failing that a court of last resort 


cannot afford to exhibit? 


~ Unconquerable 
By Medora C. Addison 


Always we dream of things that cannot be, 
Always we build bright castles in the air 

Brave as Gibraltar rising from the sea, 

Frail as the soaring splendor rainbows wear. 
Clinging to beauty that will swiftly die, 
Stumbling across the world we take our way, 
Trusting our path will somehow reach the sky, 
Sure that the end is worth the price we pay. 


Sharp are the stones that bruise and thorns that blind, 
Dauntless we climb to reach the singing stars, 
Dreaming of happiness we shall not find, 

Dreaming of love that leaves no hidden scars. 

Many the dreams that mock us from the dust, 

Yet shall we dream again—for dream we must. 
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Contemporary American Fiction 
By Hugh Walpole 


whose conditions and character he can only 

superficially know is under many very obvious 
drawbacks, but I have apologized elsewhere for my 
impertinences in attempting to estimate contemporary 
American literature and I will not apologize any fur- 
ther. These are personal impressions, never, I hope, 
dogmatisms, and the whole welter of contemporary Eng- 
lish and American post-war literary criticism is so 
desperately confused that one more asseveration, one 
more denunciation, can make but little difference. 

The principal fact to be noticed about the American 
novel in this year of grace, 1923, is that it is at last 
American. It has never been American before. Cooper, 
Hawthorne, and all the way to Howells — these were 
Englishmen who happened to be living in America, save 
for Henry James, who was an American who adored 
to live in England. The novelists who made the Ameri- 
can novel known in Europe before the war — Edith 
Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Booth Tarkington, Mary 
Wilkins-Freeman, Winston Churchill, Mary Johnston, 
Gertrude Atherton, these all did noble work for the 
American novel and are doing it today. Ellen Glasgow’s 
last novel was one of the successes of the autumn pub- 
lishing season in London; Edith Wharton’s latest novel 
is running serially in Scribner’s at this moment; Mary 
Wilkins had a gem of a short-story in Harper’s Maga- 
zine only last month; Gertrude Atherton’s “Black Oxen’”’ 
is the success of America’s present season — no, these 
writers are as powerful as ever they were, but they 
have been writing and are still writing in the English 
tradition. They are not the New American Novel. 

I discover, however, that in the minds of many Ameri- 
can readers the New American Novel is synonymous 


FOREIGNER criticizing the art of a country 


with sex license, Cubist prose and unintelligible narra-° 


tive. Again and again in the last six months have I 
heard American citizens deplore the “New Novel.” 
Powerful preachers have preached important sermons; 
ladies have called meetings; Senators have despatched 
telegrams, all to protest against this little blossom so 
tenderly budding on the American tree of. literature. 
Is it colored then so fungerous a pink? And who are 
the new American novelists anyway? 

For myself—and all contemporary taste is absolutely 
personal—the younger leaders of the American novel 
are five—Joseph Hergesheimer, Sinclair Lewis, James 
Branch Cabell, Willa Cather, and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. There igs also Theodore Dreiser and there is 
Sherwood Anderson. 

Now the curious thing is that in searching the work 
of these five novelists it is very difficult, with one ex- 
ception, to find anything that could shock anyone. That 
exception is Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Cytherea,” and 
a comparison of that interesting novel with contem- 
porary English, French and, indeed, all European nov- 
els must show that by modern standards of honest 
thinking it is not so very shocking after all. As to 
the possibility of “Jurgen” shocking anybody, that has 
surely once and for all been finally settled. The civilized 
world now recognizes that all important elements in 


human life are now definitely to be faced and honestly 
realized by all grown men and women— is that a shame- 
ful fact? 

As to Cubist style and unintelligible narrative, these 
five writers show no wign of anything of the sort. “The 
Three Black Pennies” and “Java Head” are two of 
the most beautiful books in modern English; Sinclair 
Lewis’s English is at any rate straightforward, and is 
a great deal more brilliantly graphic than many people 
will allow it to be; Cabell is a master of cynical English 
prose; Willa Cather’s is admirable and Dorothy Can- 
field’s exactly suited to her rather discursive technique. 

If, then, these new American novelists are neither 
indecent nor impressionist, in what fashion are they 
new at all? They are new because they write about 


America as only Americans who are American by tra-. 


dition, by love of the soil, and by intimacy with the 
people of the country can write. It is true that Dorothy 
Canfield writes of modern Europe and Cabell of old 
Europe, but they both write as Americans. Henry 
James and Edith Wharton write almost defiantly as 
cosmopolitans. “My Antonia,” “The Bent Twig,” “The 
Cream of the Jest,” “Babbitt,” “The Three Black Pen- 
nies” (is not that a list for a country to have some 
pride in?) are American novels about American life 
and blood by American life and blood. ; 
Nevertheless, these five writers have not broken alto- 
gether with tradition. There is a certain school of con- 
temporary criticism that would brush aside these writers 
altogether (just as there is a school in England which 
would brush aside Frank Swinnerton, Brett-Young, 
and Sheila Kaye-Smith) and would point to Theodore 
Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson as the creators of the 
new American novel. Not surely Dreiser. There is no 
one writing in America so deeply dyed with tradition 
as is he—a novelist of the materialist school who has 
great native forces but has never learnt how to write. 


As to Sherwood Anderson, I see no signs that he is | 


a novelist at all. An admirable and often poignant 
painter of sketches, “Windy McPherson,” “Poor 
White,” and “Many Marriages” fail as novels, because 
they are neither progressive nor creative. The last two 
are definitely Anderson’s poorest work and the third 
was intended by nature to be a sketch five pages long— 
it is also, as is all Anderson’s work, sadly lacking in 
humor. 

There are other younger writers who have not as 
yet enough work behind them to establish them as 
definite personalities. There is the much-discussed 
Scott Fitzgerald, who must soon turn promise into per- 
formance, if his future is not to lie behind him; there 
is Floyd Dell, whose “Moon Calf” was excellent; Zona 
Gale, whose “Faint Perfume” alarms me lest she 
should be preparing to sit down under May Sinclair’s 
umbrella; there is Waldo Frank, who has not as yet 
quite found himself; there are Grace Flandrau (her 
“Being Respectable” one of the best first novels I have 
read for a long time), Woodward Boyd, Tom Beer’s 
short stories, Carl Van Vechten’s enchanting “Peter 
Whiffie” and, I am sure, others whose work I have not 
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encountered—but in positive definite achievement, work 
that will stand for the American novel, 1910-1930, these 
five names are my vote-catchers. 

And these five names are enough. They do not form 
a school; their variety is too completely emphasized, 
but they do stand for the emancipation of the American 
novel. They cannot, thank God, be herded together into 
any one form of terminology. The romantic airs and 
graces of Cabell go oddly, perhaps, with the cynical 


The “New Novel” in 
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humor of Sinclair Lewis and the colored style of 
Hergesheimer. Dorothy Canfield, in her sentimental 
approach, seems apparently to some critics old-fash- 
ioned. I think she redeems herself from this charge 
by her honest facing of modern problems and her won- 
derful power of creating character. 

What the future may do no one, happily, can tell, 
but for the moment the American novel is doing very 
nicely—or so it seems to an impertinent foreigner. 


England 


By H. W. Boynton 


adduced the seriousness with which novelists like 

A. S. M. Hutchinson and Robert Keable are re- 
ceived. Unfortunately for our purpose, they have been 
even more widely accepted in America. Sentimental 
claptrap is timeless and placeless in its appeal. To deal 
with artistic values, we have to enter a world which 
will always be unsafe for democracy, if by democracy 
we mean the fourteen-year-minded majority. 

In that body of recent British fiction which has sub- 
stance for criticism, a few members are plain to see. 
Whether they are real or artificial members we may 
not yet be sure, but there they are. The British fiction 
of this century has been thus far largely experimental 
or derived. We are just beginning to get a product 
belonging to no other racial mood or phase than that of 
contemporary England. Until very recently indeed, 
nine-tenths of the most brilliant and eagerly read nov- 
els of the British “younger generation” have belonged 
pretty clearly to one of two classes. These we may call, 
with acknowledgments to Messrs. Potash and Perlmut- 
ter, the from-Wellsian and the near-Continental. It is 
not always easy to tell whether the work of an indi- 
vidual author (Rebecca West, for instance) belongs 
clearly to one or other of these classes; but in general 
the distinction is intelligible. 

By the from-Wellsians, I mean that school or group 
who, like their great original, are frankly commentators 
first and story-tellers second, if at all. Their creed 
or working formula has two parts or articles: (1) Down 
with Victoria and all her works; (2) Up with the boot- 
straps. Into their enforcement of the second article 
they put amazing faith and gusto. They rise to a new 
world every morning, crying happily: “Of course things 
were out of joint yesterday. J hadn’t really got dewn 
to business. It will all be different after this. Now I 
see what the matter is, and now I know what to do 
about it!” 

By the near-Continentals, I mean the novelists who 
attempt to interpret British life in terms of the French 
or Russian soul. It can’t be done; and all that the in- 
genuity of the W. L. Georges and the D. H. Lawrences 
amounts to is a demonstration of individual and im- 
mensely clever aberration of, at best, self-analysis. We 
have a group of this kind in America, of course. The 
_ only difference seems to be that with us the tendency 
is slightly more Russo - Teutonic than Russo - Gallic. 
: In my opinion, the most characteristic “con- 
tribution” of the recent British novel has lain not in 


| S an index of current British taste might be 
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the field of earnest realism, of one sort or another, but 
in the field of comedy. Henry James held that the dis- 
tinguished trait of the “new novel” in England was its 
sponge-like quality: its immense gift for the kind of 
expression that may follow a thorough and deliberate 
self-saturation with the liquid materials of “life.” I 
can but feel that in writing of the “new” English novel, 
James was making his genial and paternal best of what 
he really felt to be a somewhat crude and experimental 
practice of his subtle craft. At all events, he wrote 
before the most striking condition of the twentieth cen- 
tury British novel had come about—the prominence of 
the women novelists. “ 

The volume (1914) containing James’s essay on “The 
New Novel,” contained three papers on George Sand 
and one on Matilde Serao. But his essay on the new 
novel, discussing at some length the writers of the 
Wells-Bennett generation and among the younger set, 
Hugh Walpole, Gilbert Cannan, D. H. Lawrence, and 
Compton Mackenzie—names but one woman, the Ameri- 
can, Edith Wharton. The truth is that ten years ago 
we still had a general feeling that a serious woman 
novelist was a sort of prodigy. There had been Jane 
Austen and George Eliot and Mrs. Humphry Ward, but 
we still felt about a woman’s story-telling a little as 
Sam Johnson felt about a woman’s preaching—that it 
was “like a dog’s walking on its hinder legs”; and that 
the surprising thing is not its being done well or ill, 
but its being done at all. We had something of this 
feeling in America, even about Mrs. Wharton. It has 
passed. The American woman novelist has now her 
unchallenged place. But her place so far is relatively 
less important than that of the English woman novelist, 
by whom the British fiction of the past few years has 
been almost dominated. Can one imagine an essay to- 
day on the new or newer novel of England which should 


- not take into account at least half of these names?— 


Sheila Kaye-Smith, F. Tennyson Jesse, Dorothy Rich- 
ardson, Richard Dehan, E. M. Delafield, Rose Macaulay, 
E. M. Stern, Virginia Woolf, Rebecca West. 

This list brings to mind an “output” as varied in 
quality as it is considerable in bulk. Here are romance, 
realism, philosophising, satire. Here also is evidence 
of the special strain of the time, and of its powerful 
alien influences. But on the whole the work of these 
women seems to express a better adaptation of, or ac- 
commodation to, these new forces than the work of the 
young men who are their contemporaries and literary 
rivals. 
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Domestic Affairs 


Immigration 


T is expected that the immigration quotas for the present 

fiscal year will be completely filled. The total is 358,000. 
The number of immigrants in 1914 was 1,218,000. 

The following is quoted from an article published in a 
bulletin of the National City Bank: 

The total number of immigrants arriving in the country 
during the last hundred years is in round numbers 36,000,000, 
or about one-third as many as the present total population, 
and the number of foreign-born persons living in the United 
States in 1920, the latest census year, was in round numbers 
14,000,000. The number arriving during the war fell far 
below the prewar average, ranging from 325,000 in 1915 to 
110,000 in 1918, but rapidly advancing to 430,000 in 1920 
and 805,000 in the fiscal year 1921, when the act of May 19, 
1921, limited the number which might be admitted in any 
fiscal year between that date and June 30, 1924, to 3 per 
cent. of the number of the particular nationality resident in 
the United States as shown by the 1910 census. The fact 
that the inflow in the fiscal year 1921 was 805,000, as against 
430,000 in 1920, suggests that the total for 1922 would 
probably have returned to the prewar normal but for the 
3 per cent. limitation above noted. , 

The principal countries represented by the 14,000,000 
persons of foreign birth living in the United States in 1920 
were, stated in numerical order, Germany 1,686,000, Italy 
1,610,000, Russia 1,400,000, Canada 1,196,000, Poland 
1,140,000, Ireland 1,037,000, England 813,000, Scotland 
253,000. The Scandinavian States as a group are represented 
by slightly more than 1,000,000 persons, Sweden having more 
than one-half of this total. The number of natives of France, 
Netherlands, Belgium and Switzerland is comparatively 
small, those of France being but 120,000, exclusive of Alsace- 
Lorraine, Netherlands 132,000 and Belgium 62,000. 

This foreign-born population has distributed itself chiefly 
across the northern half of the United States, the number 
seeking homes in the South forming an extremely small 
percentage of the total of the 14,000,000 persons of foreign 
birth living in the United States in 1920, the number in the 
entire South being less than 1,000,000. The bulk of the 
remaining 13,000,000 are found in the Middle Atlantic 
States, the Upper Mississippi Valley, New England and the 
Pacific Coast. In the Middle Atlantic States, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the number is approximately 
5,000,000; in the Upper Mississippi Valley another 5,000,- 
000; in New England 2,000,000, and in the Mountain States 
and Pacific frontage about half a million. 


_ Facts About American Indians 
Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, fur- 
nishes to the New York Times the following interesting 
information: 


There are now 340,917 Indians in the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska, where the number is reported to be in 
excess of 25,000. This total is considerably above any 
estimate of very early times, excluding exaggerated rumors 
of the colonial period furnished by adventurers who gave their 
imagination full play. From the beginning of trustworthy 
census reports to this bureau, there has been a steady in- 
erease of Indian population, which is now 138,500 more than 
ten years ago. 

; The richest producing oil field in the United States is 
found in the Osage Nation in Oklahoma and belongs to the 
Osage tribe of Indians. The Osages were allotted the surface 
of the lands and the mineral rights were reserved for the 
benefit of all the Osage Indians, and they share equally in 
oil royalties and bonuses. Each enrolled Osage Indian last 
year received approximately $10,000. Some families received 
as high as $80,000, derived largely from oil royalties and 
bonuses. 

A Singular Statement 


In the course of a sermon the other day, in which he 
defended the utterances of the Reverend Dr. Percy Stickney 
Grant, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of the Free Synagogue 
of New York City, made the following singular statement: 


I do not believe, and I never pretended to believe, that the 
Decalogue (the Ten Commandments), written on those two 
tablets of stone, came out of the heavens to the people of 
Israel. If that is heresy, banish me; but you know that it 
is not heresy. I believe that the Decalogue was wrought 
out of the divine potentialities of humanity, from God in 
man. 

Suicide 

The President of the Save-a-Life League gives us the 
following pleasant statistics: 

12,000 persons committed suicide in the United States 
during 1922, of whom one-third were women. The grand 
total included 38 college students, 50 college professors and 
school teachers, 19 members of religious professions, 52 
judges and lawyers, 84 physicians, 100 heads of large busi- 
ness concerns, and a number of bank presidents. The oldest 
suicide was aged one hundred, and the youngest aged five. 

The motives in some cases appear to have been whimsical 
or silly. A man killed himself because he had to give up 
playing golf; a young woman “just to get a new thrill.” 

Child suicide, in particular, has alarmingly increased. In 
1919, 477 children committed suicide; in 1922 the number 
was upward of 900. 

Most pathetic of all is the statement that more than 
1,000 ex-soldiers have committed suicide since the war. 


Notes 


Lord Robert Cecil arrived in New York on March 27, 
for a speech-making tour of the United States, as the guest 
of the Foreign Policy Association. His mission is to talk 
to us about the League of Nations. The League could not 
have a more able or more ingratiating champion than this 
nephew of the great Marquis of Salisbury, himself perhaps 
destined to leave as great a name as his uncle. 

* *x* * 


The maximum range of our new fourteen-inch guns is 
said to be 39,000 yards (22 miles). The projectile weighs 
1,400 pounds. The German Big Bertha (using a 264 Ib. 
projectile) is thought to have had a range of 75 miles. 

*x* * * 

There was a loss of $16,150,137 in the operation of United 
States Shipping Board vessels during the four months ended 
February 28. 

* * & 

The Rockefeller Foundation has given away about 

$179,000,000, largely for medical education and research. 
* * &* 


The National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness 
issues the following statement: 

Since the Volstead Act became effective, reports of 915 
deaths and 198 cases of blindness resulting from wood- 
alcohol poisoning have come to the attention of the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. Of these, 246 
deaths and 132 cases of blindness were reported within New 
York State. 

* * * 


Arrests for public intoxication in New York City in 1921 

were 6,726; in 1922 they were 9,309. 
; * * * 

Why has no one invented a noiseless ash can? Such an 
invention would, sans question, greatly cut down the crime, 
suicide and intoxication figures in New York City. 

* *€ * 

What, one wonders, would be the result of a plebiscite 

of Harvard alumni on the African and Semitic questions? 
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The Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce in session at Rome, Italy 


Germany 
Unoccupied Germany 


HE week ended March 24 was remarkable for the scare 
caused by the disclosures of Herr Severing, the Prus- 
sian Minister of the Interior. Through his secret police he 
(or so he announced) had discovered a formidable plot to 
overturn the Prussian Government and the Government of 
the Reich. It seems that the Prussian Government had 
forbidden, and had prevented the formation in Prussia of, a 
branch of Hitler’s National Socialist organization, which, 
as the reader knows, is Nationalist, monarchist, anti- 
Semitic, everything that is reactionary and anti-republi- 
can; but that, in lieu of a Hitlerite branch, there had been 
formed in Prussia an organization calling itself by the 
beautiful name of the “German Liberty Party”—that is, the 
same thing under another name, being in closest liaison 
with Hitler and his National Socialists, and including in 
its membership the extreme extremists of the German Peo- 
ple’s Party, the Junker party. These nice people, so Herr 
Severing told the Prussian Diet, had planned a little putsch 
for March 31. Besides overthrowing the republican Gov- 
ernment in Germany and restoring the monarchies and the 
Empire, they proposed, according to Herr Severing, denun- 
ciation of the Versailles Treaty, ordering the French to 
get out, and following a “constructive policy” against 
Poland. But, having by these disclosures: consternated the 
members of the Prussian Diet, Cicero Severing reassured 
them by announcing that he was taking drastic measures 
for the suppression of the Liberty Party and all the “patri- 
otic organizations for self-preservation,” the Free Corps 
and Heaven knows what. 

For a few days thereafter, Lady Rumor was just the 
busiest young lady in the world, but it would seem that the 
scare quickly subsided, and indeed it is shrewdly suspected 
that, though the Nationalists have no doubt been exception- 
ally busy plotting putsche and all that, Herr Severing 
played up the situation for all it was worth, making a little 
propaganda for foreign consumption. 

As against the Nationalist activity, we learn that in 
Saxony a new ministry has been installed, with difficulty to 
be distinguished in color from Communist Red. 

On March 25 there was a demonstration “For Rhine 
and Ruhr” by 150,000 Germans in front of the Reichstag 
building in Berlin. At its conclusion a considerable part of 
the vast throng proceeded to the French embassy and began 
to demonstrate threateningly; but the Security Police dis- 
persed them. 

* * * 

Only about $12,500,000 of the German Government’s 

$50,000,000 gold loan was subscribed by the public, another 


$12,500,000 being, as previously agreed, subscribed by the 
banks. The industrialists could have furnished several 
times the amount of the proposed loan in foreign exchange, 
but they are not in sympathy with the manipulation of the 
mark, and the announced purpose of the loan was to main- 
tain the mark at its new appreciated value. 
* * * 
The Reichsbank has gold deposited in foreign central 
banks to the value of 164,952,000 gold marks. 
: a * * 
During the week ended March 24, 683,000,000,000 new 
paper marks were put in circulation, making the total paper 
circulation on that date 4,955,000,000,000 marks. 


* * * 


The Germans continue to pile up large dollar balances in 
many cities of the United States. 


Occupied Germany 


The following untoward incidents of the occupation have 
to be recorded: 

One hears of some unsuccessful attempts to murder 
French sentries and of brutal handling of a French officer 
by a mob. At Recklinghausen a mob attacked a pastry 
shop because it was frequented by the French, and a French 
patrol summoned to the scene was constrained to fire, 
wounding one German. At Recklinghausen, again, a Ger- 
man molesting a French sentry was shot by the latter. 
There has been some sabotage during the fortnight, but not 
a great deal. There remains, however, an important inci- 
dent to record. 

At Essen on March 31 a French detachment of one lieu- 
tenant and ten men entered the garage of the Krupp works 
to requisition motor vehicles suitable for use by the occu- 
pying authorities; the garage being on a public street run- 
ning through the works. Of a sudden all the sirens of the 
great establishment burst forth simultaneously, and at this 
signal the workers poured into the street. Almost certainly 
under incitement by Nationalist agitators, who probably 
caused the siren signal, they collected in a dense mass out- 
side the garage and with every moment grew more threat- 
ening. They hurled stones and pieces of coal which spat- 
tered fragments of glass from windows and overhead lamps 
upon the French. Two French engineers driving up in an 
automobile, they took them from their car, mauled them 
cruelly, and made them prisoners. Then some wag un- 
coupled the steam-heating apparatus of the garage, and 
the place was filled with steam. Clearly the young lieu- 
tenant must act. Twice he called on the crowd, in German, 
to give back. Then he ordered a volley over their heads. 
Still the crowd surged forward threateningly, and at last 
he ordered two volleys to kill. Six Germans were killed 
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and some thirty were wounded, or, in 
the wild stampede, otherwise badly hurt 
(seven have since died). At this mo- 
ment armored cars and tanks came chug- 
ging up, but too late for the poor victims 
of this elegantly-planned little master- 
piece of “passive resistance.” The mob, 
kept going, their victims, the civilian en- 
gineers, were rescued, and the lieutenant 
and his men completed their job of re- 
quisitioning. What caused the sirens to 
sound? The French would like to know, 
and it is said that the workmen, resolved 
from Orson Mob into individual men of 
sense, would also like to know. Four 
Krupp directors, of notorious Nationalist 
sympathies, have been arrested, charged 
with “complicity in resistance to the 
troops,” and it is thought that they will 
be tried by court-martial. 

We have no definite information as to 
the number of coal mines and coke 
plants to which requisitioning has been 
extended. Apparently at all mine and 
coke plants where fuel has been requi- 
sitioned the German workers have gone 
on strike. According to one report, at 
the end of March 10,000 tons of coal was 
leaving the Ruhr daily for France and 
Belgium. On April 15 the order goes into effect authoriz- 
ing seizure of the personal property of mine magnates 


refusing to pay the coal tax. 
* * * 





Wide World Photos. 


A decree went into effect on April 3 requiring the striking 
German railwaymen in the occupied territory to return to 
work, on pain of expulsion. It is reported that none have 


obeyed the decree. 
* %* * 


The occupying authorities are reported to have seized the 
vineyards along the River Moselle owned by the Prussian 
State, and to be selling the wine in storage, the proceeds to 
be applied to reparations account. 

* * * 

The French seem to have been confiscating payroll funds 

on a rather considerable scale. 


Poincaré Speaks 
On April 1 Poincaré issued a statement of which the fol- 
lowing (Associated Press translation) is part: 
Efforts have been made to distort the reasons for and the 





Lieutenant Lester J. Maitland, the new 
“king of the air.” Over the one-kilo- 
meter course at the Wilbur Wright 
Field, near Dayton, Ohio, he made an 
average speed of 243 miles an hour. 
His maximum speed was at the rate 
of 281.4 miles per hour. These are 
new records 


The Grand National Steeplechase at Liverpool, England. An American horse, owned by Mr. Stephen Sanford, won 


nature of the policy followed by the French 
Government when it decided to occupy 
the Ruhr basin. It is by virtue of the 
Treaty of Versailles and in consequence 
of the defaults of Germany, certified by the 
Reparations Commission under this treaty, 
that we went into the Ruhr to bring about 
final settlement of the reparations prob- 
lem. 

We regret that not all of our allies 
participated in this policy of coercion, 
which then would have been carried out 
under less difficult conditions, and not only 
would have made the pressure upon recal- 
citrant Germany more effective, but also 
would have hastened results. But, when 
the occupation of the Ruhr shall have 
resulted in compelling Germany to make 
precise serious propositions, it will be in 
accord with our allies that we will settle 
the reparations problem. 

However, profiting by three years of 
experience, during which all means of 
persuasion have been employed vainly by 
the Allies in efforts to inspire Germany 
with a will to pay her debts, we are 
thoroughly resolved not to relinquish, in 
return for mere promises, the guarantees 
that we have seized and not to evacuate 
the Ruhr except as payments are made to 
us and in proportion to them. 

It is not, then, selfish aims that we 
pursue in the Ruhr. It has been charged 
that we harbored thoughts of annexation 
or conquest in sending troops to the right 
bank of the Rhine. Long since these wild 
accusations, against which protest the 
consciences of all Frenchmen, who seek only their due and 
the reconstruction of their ruined property, have been dis- 
posed of. In this settlement we cannot accept any mediation 
between France and Germany, knowing only too well that 
any attempts at mediation would only aggravate and 
prolong the resistance of Germany. Only direct official 
propositions from Germany can be taken into consideration. 

I have, moreover, noticed with the greatest satisfaction in 
the American press increasing evidences of sympathy for the 
energetic actions we have been obliged to take. It seems to 
me that I have proof that the American people, guided by 
that lucid intelligence which so happily inspired their policy 
during the war, and feeling for France that touching affection 
that will not be effaced from their hearts, understand our 
action better day by day. ; 

I have the firmest confidence in success, in spite of the 
provocation to which the Nationalist Party and the magnates 
have recourse, when they see the failure of the policy of 
resistance to which they have tried vainly to rally the mass 
of the Ruhr population. 

Again a grave incident has occurred at Hssen, where a 
French detachment, surrounded and menaced by a hostile 
crowd, had to use their arms. The responsibility for the 
blood spilled will rest upon those who tirelessly pursue their 
acts of incitement in the hope of producing clashes between 
our troops and the working population. 
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Statistics and Statistics 


French official figures give the total paid on reparations 
account by Germany as 1,889,000,000 marks cash, and de- 
liveries in kind valued at 3,954,000,000 gold marks, not in- 
cluding the value of the Sarre mines, estimated by the 
French at 300,000,000 gold marks. Of the above France 
has received 1,779,000,000 gold marks in cash and kind; 
with the mines, the equivalent of 2,079,000,000 gold marks. 


An official German statement avers that during the 
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The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes 


N March 18 elections were held for the first Parliament 

of the new kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 

to succeed the Constituent Assembly elected,in 1920. The 
reader will recall the bitter struggle on the question whether 
the new State should be unitary or Federal, which resulted in 
the decision to make it unitary. Immediately on this decision, 
the majority of the Croatian delegates, bitter Federalists,* 
refused to sit longer in the Constituent 











Assembly. It remains to see whether 
the centrifugal forces will become weaker 
or stronger in the coming years. That 
is one of the most important of Balkan 
questions. 

The election resulted in a notable vic- 
tory for Premier Pashitch, whose party 
(named Radical, but in fact the con- 
servative party) won 120 out of 313 
seats, whereas in the Constituent Assem- 
bly it had only 96 out of 417 seats. The 
Croat or Federal bloc won 70 seats; it is 
presumed that Raditch and his followers 
will occupy them and form the Opposi- 
tion, assuming, what seems certain, that 
the Democrats will again join the Rad- 
icals to form a Government. 


Russia 


HE Soviet Supreme Court sentenced 

to death Archbishop Cieplak, head 

of the Roman Catholic Church in Russia, 
and his Vicar General, and sentenced 
four other Roman Catholic clerics of 
Russia to imprisonment for ten years, 
and eight to imprisonment for three 
years. We lack precise information as 
to the charges preferred against the 








Paul Thompson. 


Dr. De Forest, inventor of the “phonofilm,” and the apparatus by which he records 
‘moving picture and sound waves so that they are reproduced in perfect synchronism 


period November, 1918, to September, 1922, Germany 
turned over to the Allies under the peace treaty and sup- 
plementary agreements total values amounting to 45,600,- 
000,000 in cash and in kind. Including certain German 
losses involved in execution of the terms of the peace treaty 
(surrender of warships, military and industrial disarma- 
ment, etc.) and the value of Alsace-Lorraine and the lost 
overseas colonies, Germany claims a total payment equiva- 
lent to more than 100,000,000,000 gold marks, not including 
the costs of occupation. The Germans claim total cash 
payments of 2,700,000,000 gold marks, as against the 
French figure of 1,889,000,000 gold marks. Payments in 
kind the Germans set at 5,800,000,000 gold marks, as 
against the French figure of 3,954,000,000. The Germans 
value the Sarre mines at 1,000,000,000 gold marks. 

The following is quoted from The Index, issued by the 
New York Trust Company: 

As opposed to both the French and German figures there 
is of record a tabulation by the official Reparations Com- 
mission, which gives the total of German payments to April 
30, 1921, as 7,557,000,000 gold marks. 

Because of different classifications of credits in the German 
and Allied summaries of payments, an item-by-item com- 
parison of the conflicting valuations is not possible. But 
some of the items are in a measure comparable, as will be 
seen : Million Gold Marks 

German Rep. Com. French 
‘State property in ceded territory.. 5,600 2,504 


Barre Mines ......ccccscccccece 1,000 400 390 

RUSERISE sda terse aici Augie wie laisse evel 6,000 723 

"Coal and: CoG... o60cis ccicsce sees 2,300 wa’ et 

Cash payments. ........0...0ee0e 2,700 ete 1,889 

‘Other payments and deliveries.... 3,500 aa 3,954 
$ 


accused and as to the evidence submitted 
in support of the charges; but appar- 
ently all were charged with resistance 
to the requisitioning of Church treasures by the Soviet 
Government, at least the Archbishop and his Vicar General 
with counter-revolutionary activities, and the Vicar Gen- 
eral (though this is less clear) with treasonable corre- 
spondence with the Polish Government. The whole world 
protested the death sentences. The reviewing authority, 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, approved all 
the sentences, but alleging as its ground that “a certain 
backward element of the Catholic citizens of Russia” might 
fail to understand the just motives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment should it enforce the death penalty in the case of the 
Archbishop, commuted his sentence to solitary imprison- 
ment for ten years. The world continued to protest on be- 
half of the Vicar General; but in vain. He was executed 
by a firing squad on March 31. Some say the Committee 
“got their backs up” over the protests, especially over the 
language used by the Polish Premier—challenge to the sov- 
ereignty of the Soviet Government, and all that; Moscow’s 
friends say that the evidence was damning (if so, the world 
has not been permitted to see it). At any rate, Mgr. Con- 
stantine Budkiewicz has been added to the roll of mar- 
tyrs. j 
* * * 

One hears of both “anti-religious” and anti-Bolshevist 

demonstrations in Russia, following on the execution. 
* * * 

The reader is referred to The Independent Inter-Weekly 
for Schools, issue of April 7, for a reprint of Mr. Hoover’s 
important letter on the present situation and the prospects 
of Russia. 
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American Relief Work in Greece, Ete. 
informed the British, 

French, and Italian Governments that it is the inten- 
tion of the American Red Cross to terminate its emergency 
relief work in Greece on June 30. The following part of 


ECRETARY HUGHES has 


Mr. Hughes’s note will be found of especial interest: 

The Red Cross for the past five months has provided for 
approximately 868,000 refugees assembled in camps in 
various localities throughout the mainland of Greece and the 
islands of the Eastern Mediterranean. At the present time 
more than 500,000 refugees are dependent entirely upon food 
supplies furnished by the Red Cross, 

It was clear, however, that the feeding of great camps of 
refugees cannot and should not continue indefinitely. The 
solution of the problem can hardly lie in measures of tem- 
porary relief alone—though they are essential to meet an 
emergency such as has recently arisen in the Near Hast— 
but, rather, in such a disposition of the refugees as will 
enable them to be absorbed as promptly as possible into the 
normal economic life of the country where they find them- 
selves. 

The American Red Cross, therefore, felt that a definite 
decision should be reached as to the date of terminating 
emergency relief work in Greece, and that an announcement 
of this decision should be made well in advance of carrying 
it into effect, in order to give the Greek authorities and 
other interested agencies an opportunity to make suitable 
provision for the future. To postpone such action and to 
continue the mass feeding, in the opinion of those competent 
to judge, might only tend to delay vigorous measures for a 
more permanent solution of the refugee problem. ‘The Amer- 
ican Red Cross is, therefore, announcing the termination of 
its emergency relief work in Greece on June 30, 1923. 

The Near East Relief is prepared, to the extent of its 
ability, to continue its child welfare work, including the 
support of 65,000 wholly dependent orphans now in its 
charge in the Caucasus, Greece, Syria and elsewhere, and 
to continue supplementary child welfare work for a larger 
number. But it is anxious to terminate at the earliest 
possible moment the emergency relief to adult refugees, of 
whom approximately 100,000 are now receiving relief from 
this organization. 

The problem of finding permanent homes for the refugees 
is one, however, which is not within the scope of private 
relief agencies. It will require the cordial codperation of 
the lecal authorities where the refugees may be situated, 
and of the Powers whose territorial and other interests in the 
Mediterranean area may make it possible for them to assist. 

One phase of the question wich is of particular concern 
relates to the future of the Armenians in the Near East, 
since it is a grave question whether Greece, in addition to 
the refugees of Greek race and religion, will be in a position 
to care for many thousands of Armenians. In the latter 
case it will be necessary to consider what disposition may be 
made of the Armenians who may have temporarily foynd 
refuge in Greece. 

If a constructive plan can be worked out for an appor- 
tionment of the task and for the gradual solution of the 
refugee problem, American relief agencies will be ready 
to codperate, even after the termination of the emergency 
relief work of the American Red Cross on June 30 next. 


Poland’s Future 


R. F. DE SAINT-PHALLE, vice-president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, in an interview printed 


in the New York World of January 8, 1922, said the fol- 
lowing: 

Within five years Poland will be the richest country in 
continental Europe. My opinion is based on the good balance 
and high quality of its natural resources and the great 
industry of its about 30,000,000 inhabitants. Everybody is 
at work in Poland, producing the necessities of life. The 
luxuries will come later. Poland is already producing enough 
of everything to make her independent of all other countries. 
She is raising enough food, mining enough coal and oil, 
manufacturing enough textiles, steel and other articles, for 
her own use. This year she will have a surplus of all or 
most of these things, and will begin exporting them. When 
a nation has enough of everything to supply its own needs 
and a surplus of most of them to export, it is on the high 
road to prosperity. 

The 1922 crops were good. The American relief organi- 


zations, their work completed, left Poland some months 
ago. There are said to be not more than 20,000 unem- 


ployed in Warsaw. 
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Several Things 


FORTNIGHT or so ago the House of Lords passed, 

by a heavy majority, a resolution presented by Lord 
Newton to the effect that it is “desirable that the number 
of members of the House of Lords be reduced.” The House 
of Lords now numbers 726 temporal and spiritual peers. 
It is Lord Newton’s idea that the reduced House should 
number between 200 and 300. The resolution does not, of 
course, contemplate abolition of any of the present peer- 
ages, but does contemplate selection, for purposes of legis- 


lation, of the flower of the peerage. 
* ¢ ¢ 


Sarah Bernhardt, universally admitted to have been the 
greatest of emotional actresses, and perhaps on the whole 























Wide World Photos. 
The leaning pine tree on the golf links at Rome. The brick 
support is of recent erection 


the most remarkable genius of her sex, died at Paris on 
March 26, at the age of seventy-eight. 
* *x * 
1,500,000 Frenchmen were killed in the World War, and 
600,000 were permanently disabled. 


* * * 

At Rome, on March 28, the Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce unanimously passed a resolution 
(submitted by the American delegation) proposing an inter- 
national congress of business men, under the auspices of 
the interested Governments, to draw up a plan for the set- 
tlement of Europe’s economic and financial difficulties. For 
a thorough discussion of this important matter, see the 
April 7 issue of The Independent Inter-Weekly for Schools. 

* * * 

Lord Carnarvon died at Cairo on April 5 of blood poison- 

ing caused by the bite of an insect at Tut-ankh-Amen’s 


tomb, and ensuing pneumonia. 
, * * * 


The fifth Pan-American Conference opened at Santiagy, 
Chile, on March 25. Its proceedings will be noticed in due 


course. 
* * * 


They say that an expectation of 79 years of life can be 
brought about by application of existing medical knowledge. 
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Judge Hooper on Intellectual Altitude 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Hooper, of Riverbank, Iowa, put down his copy 
of the Independent and looked quizzically at our 
other well-known Iowan, Court Officer Durfey. 
“Durfey,” he asked with concern, “how are your 
intellectual altitudes this morning?” 


Ox eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace Lem 


“Well, your honor,” said Durfey, “not knowin’ what © 


they are, I don’t know have I got any, but I think—” 
“No, Durfey,” said Judge Hooper, “that’s where 
you’re wrong. You don’t think. As a constituent unit 
of the greater part of the United States of America, 
you are not able to think. Nor am I, Durfey. The 
wise men have said so. Maybe you’ve been thinking 
your intellectual level was a hump, Durfey, but you’re 
wrong; it’s a gully. ‘Look,’ says this article here, ‘at 
the intellectual level of Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and other 
rural districts. Why, it is so low 
it is simply beyond belief.’ And 
a man can believe a lot when he 
tries, Durfey. When I say your 


intellectual level, and mine, Dur- si 


fey, is a gully I’m throwing yaoie 
bouquets at us—it’s not a gully, d 
it’s a pit. 

“What we do with our heads, 
Durfey, I don’t know, but we 
don’t think with them. We'd 
like to, maybe, but we can’t. 
‘The greater part of the United 
States of America,’ says this 
gentleman here, ‘is not able to 
think. It has material pros- 
perity, beautiful homes, machin- 
ery galore, yet the majority of 
its people have the mentality of 
a European or Asiatic peasant. 
They are concerned with their 
little marriages, their little 
deaths.’ That’s a hideous indict- 


ment, Durfey. My pride is 
broken. I’m ashamed of both 
of us. 


“When the people of Iowa and 
the rest of this sunken land of America get so low that 
they are concerned with their little deaths, Durfey, it is 
time something was done about it. It is time we took 
a broader, Russian view, Durfey; over there a few little 
deaths do not interrupt the high altitude thinking that’s 
always going on. When a man gets to thinking over 
there, Durfey, a few thousand deaths do not even make 
him thoughtful. What’s a few little deaths to a think- 
ing man? ‘Petrof Pavelsky,’ says the servant, coming 
in on him, ‘they’re shooting three thousand men and 
ladies in the front yard.’ ‘Don’t annoy me,’ he says; 
‘I’ve got a thought in my head.’ ‘And your wife is dying 
in the bedroom,’ says the servant. ‘What’s that to me?’ 
says the intelligentleman; ‘tell her to die her little death 
and be hanged to her; I’m thinking.’ 

“You'll not believe it, Durfey, but with my own eyes I 
have seen one of these outrageous Iowans kneeling at the 








bedside of his dying mother when he might have been 
sitting in the parlor reading “The Woman With Seven 
Husbands, So To Speak,’ if he had been raised right, and 
letting the old lady die her little death on her own hook. , 
And he lived in town, Durfey. These are dark days in 
America! 

“It maddens me, Durfey, to think of the degraded 
Iowa agriculturist going out from his beautiful home 
which stands under the materially prosperous 7 per 
cent. mortgage and hitching his team to a two handled 
piece of galore machinery called a plow, and plowing 
the soil when he might be sitting on a stump consider- 
ing national and artistic problems, such as how to blow 
the President and Cabinet artistically into the middle 
of next week. There ought to be a law passed about 
it, Durfey. We work too much 
and don’t think enough. We 
ought to loaf more out here in 
Iowa, and never mind a few 
little deaths if there was no food. 
: “One way and another, Dur- 
; fey, I don’t know how we are 
going to correct this ‘little 
deaths’ business, for somehow 
the folks can’t keep from dying 
now and then. What to do about 
that is beyond me, Durfey. But 
if the proper effort is made, 
Durfey, we may be able to lift 
the intellectual level of Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska by show- 
ing the folks how to be less con- 
cerned with their little mar- 
riages. No doubt a course in 
bigamy at the State University 
might help some. Lectures in 
the little red schoolhouse by 
some of the more thoughtful 
Austrian and German novelists 
might help—little talks by 
Sudermann and Wassermann, 
with readings from their books. 
If we all pull together, Durfey, 
we may be able to fix Iowa up 
right, and get the benighted folk so they won’t be con- 
cerned one hoot about their little marriages and deaths. 
In no time at all we may have it on a fine high intel- 
lectual level, so the Patagonians will organize an Iowa 
Relief Association and ship in food to the starving kids 
of Muscatine and Oskaloosa. 

“This is a rotten country, Durfey. Genius has no 
chance here, and art is on its last legs. There are only 
about seventy billion or trillion books and magazines 
printed every year and every year or so some miserable 
arrests one book entitied ‘The Life Story of the Human - 
Sewer, with Diagrams,’ and gets thrown out of court 
onto his face. And thus genius is stifled and the free- 
dom of the press wrecked, and the book sells a hundred 
thousand copies instead of a dozen and a half. It’s sad, 
Durfey, and Iowa is to blame; Mrs. Whozis will insist 
on being slightly interested when her daughter Amelia 
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marries Sam Whatzisname, ‘of this city, who has just 
accepted a position with the Five and Ten Cent Store.’ 
Old Joe Bundy will hide his face in his hands and weep 
when the news comes that his son, who was doing so 
well as editor of the High Thinker Magazine, caught 
pneumonia and died. 

“Durfey, it’s terrible! If it wasn’t for two things— 
two little rays of hopeful meaning—I’d be afraid that 
the low intellectual level of our country was going to 


drive us all out of America, away from this frightful 
state of things. And one is, Durfey, that whenever an 
intellectual man shows his head above the level in for- 
eign lands the first thing he: does is rush to. America, 
where more people appreciate him and understand him 
than in all the rest of the world.” 

“And what’s the other thing, judge?” 

“That all this talk about America’s low intellectual 
level is bosh,” said Judge Hooper. 


Domestic Bookaflage 
By Thomas L. Masson 


are being standardized on the installment plan, no 

attempt is apparently being made to display books 
in such a way as to create the impression that you 
really know something. 

You can group a few high brow books at a strategic 
point, so that as the guest enters his eye will fall upon 
them at once and he will whisper to himself: “Ah! at 
last I am entering the home of a cultivated American!” 

You don’t have to read them. You are safe. Nobody 
any more talks about the books they have read, except 
the ones that have just come out, and you get your idea 
of them by reading the book reviews (I mean skim- 
ming). 

Take Gilbert Murray’s Greek plays, Galsworthy’s 
“Saga,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” Plato’s “Republic,” 
and Browning, and there you are! Anyone entering 
and seeing these flowers of literature carelessly dis- 
posed on a near-mahogany table just inside of the liv- 
ing-room bounds, would say to himself at once: “Here 
we have culture! Here we have literary delicacy!” 

You do nothing more yourself. You are quite safe. 
If you talk about the latest movie, or the approaching 
golf tournament, your guest again whispers to him- 
self: “He’s concealing it. Under the specious show of 
frivolity and the mere commonplace, he is hiding the 
expansive soul of a genuine scholar.” 

Thus, with the judicious expenditure of a few hun- 
dred dollars, you can erect an intellectual entanglement 
that will keep you quite safe in your domestic trenches. 

And a book is a book; there are no substitutes. 
Euripides on a cover means Euripides. Behind that 
dignified exterior no Harold Bell Wright lurks in dis- 
guise. Emerson, it is true, may lurk behind the covers 
of Dr. Frank Crane, but there is no Crane behind 
Emerson. Think of how complicated becomes your 
camouflage in other things. A piece of antique furni- 
ture may be only six months old. Your visitor tells it 
at a glance. And then, consider the labor of disposing 
furniture; to rearrange it in order to produce new plu- 
tocratic effects may require the endurance of a Hercu- 

‘les. But with a few books you can change the whole 
atmosphere of a house. With twenty-six books you can 
get almost as many atmospheres as you can entice words 
out of an alphabet. 

But this is only the beginning. The moment one 
enters upon this delightful idea of domestic book ar- 


[’ does seem singular that where so many homes 


rangement, one enters into a new world. For it con- 
cerns itself not alone with the effect upon others, but 
with the effect upon oneself. There are books which 
it is quite easy to see would be out of place in an attic, 
just as much as those that are generally placed in a 
guest room, to lure the unfortunate to sleep. There are 
first-floor books, which—by some demoniac destiny— 
are always on the top shelves of the second floor. And 
there are books behind books. What fiend it was who 
first inaugurated the custom of pushing books behind 
books on a library shelf I do not know, but since that 
fatal day every housewife on cleaning days is under 
this fatal spell. I once passed four fruitless months in 
looking for Napoleon’s Italian campaigns. It was dur- 
ing the war, and—if I could have found that book in 
time, I might have saved the world. And there it was, 
discreetly hiding behind the two smart volumes of Mrs. 
Asquith’s Diary. Oh well, we all have had to suffer— 
even Napoleon. 

It is a great point to know how to dispose of your 
books at home, assuming that you are original enough 
to dare to have any. The other day I called on a young 
married couple I know —a delightful young married 
couple—and what do you suppose they had—a bound 
volume of Godey’s Lady’s Book, a much-worn subscrip- 
tion copy of “Innocents Abroad,” a book about fish by 
Zane Grey and a Farmer’s Almanac. These things came 
with the furniture and fixings from the bride’s papa’s 
home. Also, the bride’s papa had given them a large 
check. If he had had more books to hand down, he 
might have had less money. I ran home, and gathering 
up Max Beerbohm’s “Zuleika,” Arnold Bennett’s “Old 
Wives’ Tales,” Spenser’s “Faerie Queen,” and Austin 
Dobson’s “Essays,” exclaimed: 

“Here! Look like something!” 

For some reason, most people seem to have the idea 
that if you have books around, you must read them. 
Nothing is more absurd. You can feel a book through 
your pores. The other night I couldn’t sleep. Melan- 
choly thoughts coursed through my mind. When, by 
a violent effort, I managed to doze off, I found myself 
wandering among graveyards, only to sit up with a 
start. Then I discovered that one of the children had 
left a copy of “Old Curiosity Shop” on the table at the 
foot of the bed. I replaced it with “Jurgen,” and I was 
off at once. You cannot be too particular, indeed, about 
the books you have around. 
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Nor where they are. 

You feel quite different when you are on the second 
floor from what you do on the first: and there is also 
quite a definite top-floor feeling. ‘When I was a boy 
I used to crawl up a pair of steps—more like an aerial 
ladder—into an unplastered attic, where there was a 
decrepit leather trunk full of old magazines and books 
—books with torn and tattered leaves, and moth-eaten 
backs. They were inexhaustible, these old books; yet 
an equal, if not a larger pleasure, was to take some 
new book up there and read it among those old friends. 
Think of the charity of them, think of the wonderful 
spirit they displayed, not to care! The fact is that old 
books are almost always broad-minded. They have suf- 
fered neglect. They know the vanity of this world. 
They can even revise the poet’s philosophy and exclaim: 
“We who have long since passed away, salute you!” 

So that you see, it becomes a nice point of honor— 
of literary honor, if there be such—to dispose of your 
domestic books properly. Much freedom should be ac- 
corded to them indeed. They should not necessarily 
be tied down to a single reading station. But, under a 
wise dispensation, shall they change their places. And 
there are wanderers among them — restless volumes, 
that need the whole range of the house. Such, for 
example, are the novels of Jane Austen. Themselves so 
restrained, so harmonious in their idyllic aspects, that 
it is natural for them to want to view our modern world 
from every story. They are undoubtedly shocked by 
it. I can fancy “Pride and Prejudice” gazing out, with 
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a kind of horrible fascination, upon the entrance to a 
subway. 

It is indeed, the more modern books who want to be 
quiet. And can one wonder at this? Think of' “Main 
Street,” how tired it must be! How it ‘was rushed 
through and the mess of talk it has heard: Some day, 
no doubt, it will rest quietly behind some library post, 
silent and brooding—but now! 


And as to how one should dispose one’s vite 


how one is to tell which are properly first floor, or 
second-floor or third-floor volumes—here is a rule ab- 
solute: let them alone. They will go where they want 
to go, themselves. One must have faith: and the rule 
is certain. If you have on every floor a reading station, 
with a lamp or light that actually sheds light on the 
page, then place your books fearlessly where you will, 
a small group at each station. And forever after that 
you will never have the slightest difficulty. When you 
sit yourself down at any reading station, and reach out 
to get the book that you feel must be there for that 
particular mood, you will not find it. It will either be 
on the floor above or the floor below. 

And that is the way it should be. The books know. 

The books know that if you really love them, you 
always love them too much. And if you love them too 
much, then you will never do anything else but read 
them. 

And you must have exercise, you know, in order to 
keep yourself fit for reading. 

And that is what the kind books always do for you. 











The Passing of W. H. Mallock 


ROM Wincanton, Somerset, comes 
the announcement of the death 
there, at the age of seventy-three, of 
William Hurrell Mallock. The author 
wf “Is Life Worth Living?” and “The 
New Republic” enjoyed a tremendous 
vogue in the ’seventies and ‘eighties 
—not the vogue cf the best-seller; for 
W. H. Mallock was a_ philosophical 
movelist and essayist who, with the 
‘weapons of irony and epigram, re- 
proved, diagnosed, and satirized the 
‘overpowering materialism of his age. 
He was an uncompromising individu- 
alist, the relentless enemy of that type 
of loose thinking and intellectual sen- 
timentality which wears the mask of 
radicalism and socialism. Today most 
of his ‘books are out of print and out of 
mind. One of our greatest debts to the 
late James G. Huneker is his essay 
published in 1917 in “Unicorns,” enti- 
tled “On Rereading Mallock.” As Mr. 
Huneker pointed out: “His ideas were 
boldly seized and transformed by the 
men of the nineties, yet today it is dif- 
ficult to get a book of his. . . . He 
is the literary progenitor of a long line 
‘of young men, artistic in taste, a trifle 
sceptical as to final causes, wealthy, 
worldly, widely cultured, and aristo- 
cratic.” 
“The New Republic,” which bears as 
‘@ sub-title “Culture, Faith, a d Philos- 
ophy in an English Country House,” is 


an attractive and ironical dialogue set 
in an idyllic frame. In this country 
house the author—he was only twenty- 
eight when he wrote this book—gath- 
ers together the outstanding personali- 
ties of his age. Under transparent 
masks we recognize the dominant fea- 
tures of Ruskin, the great Jowett of 
Balliol, Matthew Arnold (“Mr. Luke”), 
Frederic Harrison, Walter Pater 
(“Mr. Rose”), Huxley, Tyndall, Lord 
Roseberry, Carlyle, and other celebri- 
ties of the late Victorian era now for- 
gotten. The best thing in “The New 
Republic” is said to be a parody of a 
sermon by Jowett. 

Much as Mallock has been imitated 
in his harnessing of fiction to subserve 
ideas—we may see his influence in this 
tendency in most of the books of Mr. 
Wells—he was by. no means the origi- 
nator of this formula. The opening of 
“The New Republic” immediately sug- 
gests the novels of Peacock. But Pea- 
ecck himself, if we may. believe Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, derives from the 
Abbé Marmontel. There is a fine dis- 
tinction in Mallock’s writings which 
should save them from oblivion when 
other more popular writers are forgot- 
ten. “No doubt the leisurely gait of 
these fictions would be old-fashioned,” 
as James Huneker ‘pointed out, “to the 
younger generation, with its prefer- 
ence for staccato English, morbid sen- 


sationalism, and lack of grace and 
scholarship. Mr. Mallock is a scholar 
and a gentleman, and he is also a 
thinker, reactionary, to be sure, but a 
tilter at sham philosophies and sham 
religions. Last, but not least, he has 
abundant humor and a most engaging 
wit. Possibly all these qualities would 
make him unpopular in our present 
century.” 

Social problems became the dominant 
interest in Mallock’s life, as with far- 
sighted vision he foresaw the rise of 
socialistic and materialistic values. To 
combat this tendency he wrote such 
books as “Social Equality, Property, 
and Progress,” “Labor and the Popu- 
lar Welfare,” and other works aiming 
to expose the fallacies of the Marxian 
school A sensation on both sides of 
the Atlantic was created by his book 
“Is Life Worth Living?” There is no 
mistaking his earnestness and pro- 
phetic vision at the close of this book. 
The chaos and conflict in political and 
social life today seemed inevitable to 
W. H. Mallock. Four or five decades 
after the publication of these books 
Mallock remains a stimulating thinker 
and a distinguished literary artist. 

It may be that interest in the prob- 
lems so brilliantly interpreted by Mal- 
lock cannot be revived, but his books 
will always interest lovers of literary 
craftsmanship. 
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The Point of View 


Uniformity of opinion would make a dull world. Diversity of opinion among leaders of thought 
is stimulating. Under the avove head we take pleasure in presenting views on some live issues. 


The New Religion 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


Thanks for your note and for the 
copy of your editorial entitled “A God- 
less World and Brotherly Love.” It is 
a true and telling statement and goes 
down to the root of the matter. You 
have done a real service by writing and 
publishing this. 

WILLIAM T. MANNING 


Dr. Grant Takes Issue 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


My first comment (on your editorial) 
is that I would rather have a Godless 
world, whatever that means, with 
brotherly love, than God in His world 
without brotherly love. But it hap- 
pens that the two generally go together, 
as they did in the teachings of Christ. 
I do not think we have a Godless world, 
if by that you mean that there is no 
central spiritual power-house. Our pic+ 
ture is no longer that of an amiable 
manlike deity, on a throne in heaven. 
The disappearance of such a picture 
does not mean the disappearance of 
God. 

The more the worlds above us are 
seen to be held together through im- 
mensities of space, and the more that 
life is seen to obey a consistent and 
progressive law, the more we must ex- 
pect something similar to affect human- 
ity and hold it together, which perhaps 
for the purposes of this article we can 
call brotherly love. 

When I was a boy neither science 
nor economics were thought to have 
anything to do with religion. Today 
you don’t have to be a clergyman very 
long to find that the pay envelope has 
a great deal to do with religion and 
that you cannot talk pulpit stuff to 
empty stomachs, and to minds rankling 
with social justice. 

Mr. Billy Sunday’s great success was 
with drunkards, gamblers, et cetera. 
In short, with individuals who knew 
well enough themselves that they were 
making a failure of their lives by what 
everybody called bad habits. As the 
pulpit denunciation of bad habits hasn’t 
cured many of the worst ills under 
which humanity is suffering, many 
clergymen are now trying to preach 
a better order and system of society. 

Journalism, for the most part, is 
pleased to make sinister capital out of 
the efforts of liberals by calling them 
Reds, Bolshevists, et cetera. So far as 
I can see they are only teaching what 
Jesus did in His social idea of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. I can see no 


sense to your term “mysticism of hu- 
manity,” as applied to brotherly love. 
Biology and sociology show us clearly 
enough the various economic stages 
through which man has climbed up- 
ward, which point to something still 
better than what we have. 


Under these circumstances, for a 
clergyman to ask that the great mass 
of mankind be given greater opportun- 
ity is not “mysticism” but sheer com- 
mon sense, fairness, decency, “being a 
sport”—call it anything you please. 
The opposite notion that the lucky or 
strong or unscrupulous should hog it 
all and keep labor in steel mills twelve 
hours a day, or in coal mines under 
most unfavorable conditions of life, is 
to go to school in hell rather than to 
learn from the plain teachings of his- 
tory and science. 

Percy S. GRANT 


Censorship by Jury 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


The discussion on censorship (as ap- 
plied to books) seems to me to con- 
tain more irrelevancies than anything 
else, together with a good deal of what 
I can characterize in no other way than 
snuffing cant and hypocrisy. The whole 
matter is at bottom extremely simple— 
in principle. It rests upon a fact from 
which if you admit it to be a fact every- 
thing else follows. 

Hither there is such a thing as ob- 
scenity or there is not. If there is not 
then there is no need for censorship 
of any kind. If a man attacks censor- 
ship on the ground that there is no 
such thing as obscenity he is logical 
and one can respect his honesty, even 
if one must deny him common sense. 
So far as my observation has gone 
none of the opponents of censorship 
has, in terms, denied_ obscenity as a 
possible fact. Even Anatole France, 
defending Margueritte’s “La Garconne,” 
fell back upon a pitiful “square” that 
the book was really a “moral” one! We 
must, therefore, assume that the fact 
that there is such a thing as obscenity 
is admitted—or at least that no one 
thinks it safe to deny it. 

Obscenity is not a matter of taste; it 
is a matter of morals, 7. e. a matter of 
right and wrong. If it were merely a 
matter of taste it would be no concern 
of the law. Unless you deny the ex- 
istenee of right and wrong you must ad- 
mit that the category of morals takes 
precedence over all other categories in 
which human acts may fall. Therefore, 
art is no defense where morality is im- 
peached. 

Obscenity is not absolute; it exists 
in an object or a book by reason of the 
effect that such object or book produces 
upon a person who sees the object or 
reads the book. An object or a book 
may be obscene for one person and not 
for another. 

On this fact rest most of the popular 
misconceptions concerning censorship— 
and also much of the cant and hypocrisy 
current on the entire subject. It fol- 
lows therefrom that, in the case of a 
book, for example, which is impugned 
under the statute, the sole fact to be de- 


termined is whether or not the said 
book is likely to prove obscene to the 
general public. It is the general public 
which the statute is seeking to pro- 
tect—not Columbia,professors, not psy- 
chiatrists, not editors of the New Re- 
public, not “colyumists,”’ not Mr. Theo- 
dore Dreiser, not Mr. Mencken. None 
of these ‘people is competent to deter- 
mine the question. Who then is com- 
petent—a magistrate, a judge of the 
Supreme Court, a censor appointed 
under ,the law? Certainly not! The 
logical authority to determine the fact 
is a jury—a cross-section of that gen- 
eral public which is concerned. Im- 
panel a jury, swear in the jurors, hand 
them each a copy of the book, and ask 
them to render a verdict stating that 
the book is or is not obscene under the 
statute. When the verdict is rendered 
it should settle the question, so far as 
the law is concerned. There is no need 
—and there should be no room—for 
counsel’s addresses or “expert” testi- 
mony; the book itself is all the evidence 
required. 

That is the plain common sense of 
the matter—if there is such a thing as 
obscenity. If there is not, then—abolish 
the statute. 

THOMAS F. WooDLOCK 


Justice Ford Protests 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


NDER the general caption, “The 
Question of Literary Censor- 
ship,” The Independent has seen fit, 
through the pen of H. W. Boynton, to 
line me up as being in favor of censor- 
ship. I suppose he got his impression 
from unfounded statements which have 
been published about the Clean Books 
League. 

That organization never so much as 
discussed censorship, let alone trying 
to establish one. Its sole plan and pur- 
pose and the only reason of its exist- 
ence is expressed in the enclosed bill 
which has been introduced at its in- 
stance in the Legislature. There is no 
hint of censorship in it anywhere. If 
there is, it is contained in the existing 
law which has been on the statute 
books for half a century. 

As Chief Magistrate McAdoo pointed 
out recently, there is a sufficiency of 
statutory law, but the judicial decisions 
have broken it down. 

All the bill of the Clean Books 
League seeks to do is to reconstruct 
the‘ broken down statute and make it 
as effective as it always has been until 
within the past two or three years. 

It seems to me that in all fairness to 
me you should print this statement and 
set me righ. before your readers. Very 
slight inquiry among those who know 
me would convince Mr. Boynton that I 
am neither a Puritan nor an old fogy. 

JOHN FORD 
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Among Those Present 


In the Crop of Spring Books 


HE term, “Spring Books,” includes 

almost any volume published be- 
tween New Year’s Day and July 4th. 
Merely to name the American, and a 
few of the English and foreign books 
announced during that period for the 
present year would fill this entire num- 
ber of The Independent. It is possible, 
therefore, only to mention some repre- 
sentative books of various classes, 
and to take refuge in the phrase, 
“among those present.” The re- 
porter wandering in a book-shop any 
day this week might notice the fol- 
lowing books as among those pres- 
ent; some, it is true, have not yet 
appeared, but are announced for 
publication within the next two or 
three weeks. Most of them are al- 
ready on sale, and some have 
achieved popularity and large sales. 
The spring lists are highly interest- 
iug; the novels, perhaps, do not in- 
clude so many striking items as were 
noticed last autumn, but there are 
books in each class which every 
reader must admit are both impor- 
tant and enjoyable. 


The Novelists 


Readers of “Miss Lulu Bett” are 
expressing their pleasure at Zona 
Gale’s new novel, “Faint Perfume” 
(Appleton) and another American 
theme is presented in Arthur 
Train’s “His Children’s Children” 
(Scribner). Mr. Train, like some 
other writers, is two novelists in 
one: the skilful artificer of tales of 
lawyers and law-breakers, and the 
more “serious” writer of novels like 
the present one. And he does good 
work in both fields. Gertrude 
Atherton’s “Black Oxen” (Boni and 
Liveright) is not apt to be surpassed 
among American novels of the season; 
it is the well balanced work of a capa- 
ble artist. Mrs. Atherton does not fall 
into the error of thinking that what is 
required of a novelist is an “experi- 
ment” in this or that form; or a 
“study” in some branch of science or 
economics. She has a good story to 





tell. Compton Mackenzie offers “The 
Seven Ages of Women” (Stokes) while 


Barnum, the Veteran Showman. 
by Spy drawn from life in 1889 for “Vanity 
Fair,” London. From “Barnum,” by M. R. Werner 


Louise Jordan Miln, author of “Mr. 
Wu,” has another Oriental thriller in 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Sen” (Stokes). A col- 
lection called “Stories, Dreams and 
Allegories” (Stokes) is by the late 
Olive Schreiner. An emphatic nega- 


tive answer is given to the question 
whether the gloomy, realistic novel is 
read by everyone, in the popularity of 








(Harcourt Brace) 


the spirited novels of Rafael Sabatini. 
“The Sea-Hawk” (Houghton), by him, 
is now in full swing. Cynthia Stockley’s 
new story is called “Ponjola” (Put- 
nam). A sea-story is Ralph D. Paine’s 
“Comrades of the Rolling Ocean” 
(Houghton). Anold favorite amongst 
volumes of stories akin to detective 
tales reappears in “The Clients of Ran- 
dolph Mason” (Putnam), by Melville 
D. Post. Short stories by Booth Tark- 
ington appear as “The Fascinating 


(A caricature 


Stranger” (Doubleday) and a new 
book of tales, by Scott Fitzgerald, is 
named “The Vegetable” (Scribner). 
“The Enchanted April” (Doubleday) 
is the new story by “Elizabeth.” Mrs. 
Anna Katharine Green has published 
a novel called “The Step on the Stair” 
(Dodd). Robert W. Chambers’s novel 
of New York life is “The Talkers” 
(Doran). Ian Hay Beith has a new 
book in “The Lucky Number” 
(Houghton). Johan Bojer’s “The 
Last of the Vikings” is published by 
the Century Co. A new mystery 
story by J. S. Fletcher will be out 
next month: “Exterior to the Evi- 
dence” (Knopf). There are to be 
short stories by Walter de la Mare, 
called “The Riddle’ (Knopf). <A 
satirical novel, by John Galsworthy, 
is “The Burning Spear” (Scribner) 
and a mystery story, by Sidney Wil- 
liams, is entitled “In the Tenth 
Moon” (Penn Pub. Co.). H. G. 
Wells’s new novel will be “Men Like 
Gods” (Macmillan), and Macmillan 
will also publish “Danger,” by 
Ernest Poole. More short stories of 
a lively sort are in J. P. Marquand’s 
“Four of a Kind” (Scribner). 
“Trodden Gold” (Little, Brown) is 
by Howard Vincent O’Brien. A love 
story by Elizabeth Robins is “Time 
Is Whispering’ (Harper), while 
Hugh Pendexter in “Pay Gravel” 
(Bobbs) has written a story of the 
Black Hills. A jolly and well writ- 
ten tale is Ethel Hueston’s “Merry 
O” (Bobbs). Will Levington Com- 
fort’s new book is “The Public 
Square” (Appleton). Some disas- 
ter to a bird (or a criminal) is sug- 
gested by Carolyn Wells’s “Feathers 
Left Around” (Lippincott). A 
novel about the war—not painfully 
“realistic’—is promised in Thomas 
Boyd’s “Through the Wheat” (Scrib- 
ner). A hitherto unpublished manu- 
script of Guy de Maupassant is 
given in “Dr. Heraclius Gloss” (Bren- 
tano). Blasco Ibafiez has written “The 
Land of All the World” (Dutton); and 
Jerome K. Jerome offers “Anthony 
John”. (Dodd). A pleasing story of 
New York is James L. Ford’s “Hot 
Corn Ike” (Dutton). Grace H. Flan- 
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drau writes “Being Respectable” (Har- 
court); and that popular annual, edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien, appears again: 
“The Best Short Stories of 1922) 
(Small; Maynard). “Conquist dor” 
(Scribner) is by Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould. 


The Poets 


Robert Frost’s “Selected Poems” 
(Holt) are announced. Willa Cather’s 
delicate art is exempli- 
fied in a book of poeMS —pgger mene 
called “April Twilights” § § .. 
(Knopf). A long nar- 
rative poem by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson is 
“Roman _ Bartholow” 
(Macmillan). The “An- 
thology of Magazine 
Verse for 1922” (Small, 
Maynard) is edited as 
usual by W. S. Braith- 
waite. Charles Hanson 
Towne has edited 
“Roosevelt as the Poets 
Saw Him” (Scribner). 
George Santayana pub- 
lishes his “Poems” 
(Scribner). A volume 
of poetry by Robert 
Haven Schauffler is 
named “Magic Flame” 
(Houghton). ‘The Bal- 
lad of St. Barbara” 
(Putnam) is by G. K. 
Chesterton; and that 
master of light verse, 
F. P. A., has written “So 
There” (Doubleday). 
Poems for children by 
Walter de la Mare are 
to be called “A Child’s 
Day” (Holt). 


Politics and 
Knavish Tricks 


¢ 
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mourners at the grave, recount “The 
Decay of Capitalist Civilization” (Har- 
court). 


Religion 
The notable book is’ “Giovanni 
Papini’s “The Life of Christ” (Har- 
court). “The Origin and Evolution of 
Religion” (Yale University Press) is 
by E. Washburn Hopkins. Philosophy 
rather than religion is perhaps the 
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autobiography of an American news- 
paperman. There are also Hermann 
Sudermann’s “Book of My Youth” 
(Harper). “The Life of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton” (Little, Brown) by Hugh 
Mill; “Lady Palmerston” (Doran) by 


the Countess of Airlie; “America of 
Yesterday;. the Journal of John D. 
Long” (Atlantic Monthly) by Law- 
‘rence Mayo; 
and Lover” 


“Casanova, Adventurer 
(Dodd) by Joseph Le 
Gras; “President Obre- 
gon” (Small, Maynard) 








by E. J. Dillon; “I Can 
Remember Robert Louis 
Stevenson” (Stokes) by 
Rosaline Masson; “A 
Man from Maine” 
(Scribner) by Edward 
Bok; “The Life and Con- 
fessions of a Psycholo- 
| gist” (Appleton) by G. 
On Stanley Hall; and “Dam- 
| aged Souls” (Houghton) 
by Gamaliel Bradford— 
the last is a series of 
essays upon certain no- 
table and peculiar Amer- 
icans. “Figaro: the Life 
of Beaumarchais,” by 
John Rivers (Dutton), 
is an arresting biog- 
raphy. 





a History 
| A book of historical 
essays is Sir Charles 
Oman’s “The Unfortu- 
nate Colonel Despard” 
(Longman). The case 
.. | for the British com- 
"4, mander is stated in “Sir 
| Douglas Haig’s Com- 
- mand” (Houghton) by 
George A. B. Dewar. 
Popular retelling of old 











stories (a fine book to 


W. J. Ghent recounts ee ‘ ; nb laser | read aloud to boys) 
the follies of the ex- ee ‘makes up John Buchan’s 
tremists in “The Reds Le the. Mow © 1s Le =: “Book of Escapes and 
Bring Reaction” es Hurried Journeys 
(Princeton University BG > ‘Gi im ot Ky 3) ra ter. {Houghton). “Life in 
Press). The English . J ee, Hungary in 1918 is the 
Winston Churchill is the a > Ts data piece of we * ix ian! \yo= theme of Cécile Tor- 
author of “The World Oe ee asa ae om cmeing ee Kad may’s “An Outlaw’s 
Crisis” (Scribner) . Gen- Entered nevordiie vs act of Corgtre’s dune bh! 1802 by hune CS Ba ‘i New! ns vine ppoes Mate” Diary” (McBride) 5 ee 
ial recollections make History of Rome” 
up H. H. Kohlsaat’s PEROT URS TER AND AS TARY (Holt) is by Tenny 


“From McKinley to 
Harding” (Scribner). 
Shaw Desmond tells 
“The Drama of Sinn 
Fein” (Scribner). The ex-Emperor of 
Germany (confound his politics) is the 
author of “Comparative History” (Mc- 
Bride) and his eldest son (frustrate his 
knavish tricks!) is also a spring au- 
thor. “The Social Revolution in Mexico” 
(Century) is by Edward Alsworth 
Ross. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper writes 
“Understanding Italy’ (Century). 
“The Interpreters” (Macmillan) is by 
A. E., about the spiritual origins of 
political creeds. Glenn E. Plumb and 
W. G. Roylance are the authors of 
“Industrial Democracy” (Huebsch). T. 
H. Dickinson explains “The United 
States and the League” (Dutton); 
while Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 


iii sa 


From “Books in Black or Red” by Edmund Seamer’ Perum (Macmillan) 


chief concern of “Seven Ages” (Put- 
nam) by “A Gentleman with a Duster.” 
Camille Flammarion considers “After 
Death” (Century). Dr. Percy Stick- 
ney Grant is the author of “The Re- 
ligion of Main Street” (American 
Library Service). 


Praise for Famous Men 


M. R. Werner’s “Barnum” (Har- 
court) is a delightful book; a series of 
chuckles about the great circus man. 
Max Pemberton’s “Lord Northcliffe” 
(Doran) tells of an English journalist, 
while Irvin S. Cobb’s “‘Stickfuls” 
(Doran) is an informal and partial 


~ 


Frank. Lytton Strachey 
is the autkor of “Land- 
marks of French His- 
tory” (Holt). 


Books and Authors 


John Quincy Adams writes a new 
“Life of Shakespeare” (Houghton). 
George H. McKnight discusses “Eng- 
lish Words and Their Background” 
(Appleton). Robert Lynd writes on 
“Books and Authors’ (Putnam). 
Luther E. Robinson studies “Abraham 
Lincoln as a Man of Letters” (Put- 
nam). Wilson Follett considers “The 
Modern Novel” (Knopf). Edmund 
Lester Pearson writes of odd and cu- 
rious books in “Books in Black or Red” 
(Macmillan). John Erskine calls his 
book of essays: “The Literary Disci- 
pline” (Duffield). John Middleton 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade x 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl Sc. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Baltimore—325 North Charles Sc. 
Bangor—John Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The ie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th Sc. 
L Marsh Co. 














|. F. Sons 
W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
pena Piedmont Bldg. 


pin Co. 
|—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave.’ 
Colorado — Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Co. 





—41 ims Ave. 
wre 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
—C. W. 

Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—Nort ore 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-All Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Was! ros. 


+ | caer Gn Comfortable Shoes 


W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
& Co. 


ooh oae _Souil Snjoy Your Spring Clothes 





























Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 











ille—Spence Shoe C ; nobis 
loneuman Par—Bovd's A 14 . King St OW colorful the stiff, unyielding shoes, your gen- 
Lesingeoe, Ky.--Denton, Rom, Todd'Co. shops are this time eral health and energy suffer. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. . - 
08 A eies—505 New Panos Bide of year, with their me te ee — ' 
ee eg ong ane ba : : ntilever Shoes are made wit 

wwell—The Bon March revi 

Lynchburg—Isbell-Bownan Co. showings of smart Spring consideration for the good taste 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. costumes! You stand before of smartly dressed women, as 
Milwaukee —Browiwer she Co. their windows and imagine prt Seagrasses 
Minneapolis—25 Eig ¢ . . e foot. The neatly rounded toe 
Mt. Vernon, N. ¥.~A. J. Rice & Co. yourself looking your best in : 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons pease ; ives ample room. The natural 
Newark 697 Broad 8 (Gnd for) this, that and the other, which oe line has not detracted from 
Newburah—G. A.C Van Beuren you decide to purchase. You see the pleasing panne a shoe. bere — 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) . : medium or Cuban heels are in accord wit 
Newport I L—gclliean'ss 226 Thames St. yourself weating them for shoppi M8, the dictates of the best style authorities for 
New Rochelle—Ware's nubile Libary) an afternoon of Bridge, motoring daytime wear. The flexible arch which 
Norfolk--Ames & Brownley out into the country, or a pleasant gently supports thearch of your foot gives 
ee ear ‘ to the fvot a trig, well-fitted appearance 
Oklahoma City—The Boot S ll Sund But these, and L trig, Pp 
ee ta ge a Stroll on ounday. bu i, seldom found in shoes that do not follow 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) other pleasures, are more enjoyable the curve of the arch so snugly. It also 
Set me oy permits strengthening exercise to the 


Eoiiadslahie-- 1900 Welaut &. . if your feet are comfortable in light, 


rgh—The Rosenbaum Co. muscles of the foot, which hold the bones 


Plainfield—M. al : *: : : oe 
Pordand, Me-—Falme: Shoe Ca trim Cantilever Shoes. up in an arched position. 

Portlan —. ler ‘ ees ° 

Poecoic_a chute Women are beginning to realize Ressonably Price 

Sicusetds Wa--Menemene ede that it is hard to be charming and at- Cantilever Shoes are reasonably priced. 

Rochester—148 East Aves tractive ifthe feet are uncomfortable. They are finely made of splendid mater- 

Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. When sh ial atten al oni ials in stylish shades. They are always 
Sn Loule—S16 Arcade Bids. (opp. P. 0) €n Shoes pinch, wrinkles Of pain trade-marked. Outside of New York City 

t Paut—-43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) and irritation form in the face. You~ and Chicago, there is only one store in 


Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 


jan Diego—The era Bide rene cannot feel or look your best under -£2ch city that sells Cantilevers. Ifnodealer 


listed in the column at the left is near you, 





santa Barbara—Smith’s ery . . 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. such a physical handicap, nor when write the manufacturers, Morse & Burt 

Scranton—Lewis 6 Reilly the body is tilted toa harmful angle Co.,18Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. for 
Shreveport —Phelps Shoe Co. all day by high heels. And if the ‘the name of a nearby dealer and for their i 
crewed oo coy - ae 7 ay ( latest booklet, which tells how much your 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store arches of your feet are weakened by health depends upon shoes. | 





s 
. 
7 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 

icuse—121 West Jefferson 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 


Whee! e 
‘Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

Wilmingron, WO Wilsington Shoe Co. 

Ww J. C. Macl Co. 

Yonkers—22 Main St. 

¥ B. Co. 


Endorsed Nee 6 Colleges, Women’s 
Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Phy- 
Sicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Pit 
ical Education, Editors, Stage Celeb- 
rities and prominent women everywhere. 











Meh. 


~ Agencies in 293 other cities Sh 
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Murry is the author of “Countries of 
the Mind” (Dutton). The late Sir 
Walter Raleigh wrote “Collected Es- 
says in Literary Criticism” (Oxford 
University Press). Kate Louise Rob- 
erts edited the new edition of “Hoyt’s 
New Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions” (Funk). 


Travel 

The leading book is Viscount Bryce’s 
“Memories of Travel” (Macmillan). 
Charles Hanson Towne has written 
“Ambling Through Acadia” (Century). 
There is sea-adventure in Edmund 
Blunden’s “The Bonadventure” (Put- 
nam). Edward Hungerford writes 
“Planning a Trip Abroad” (McBride). 
Harry L. Foster is the author of “A 
Beachcomber in the Orient” (Dodd). 


Outdoors and In 
R. A. and R. J. Glendon write of 
“Rowing” (Lippincott) and W. T. Til- 
den of tennis, in “Singles and Doubles” 
(Doran). Jean Bray explains all the 
mystery away in “How to Play Mah 
Jong” (Putnam). The Pope of Rome 
writes a modest little book about “My 
Climbs on Monte Rosa” (Houghton). 
F. E. Brimmer describes “Autocamp- 
ing” (Stewart Kidd). Norman Foers- 
ter writes of “Nature in American 
Literature” (Macmillan). Mrs. Fran- 
ces King tells about “Variety in the 
Little Garden” (Atlantic Monthly). 
W. H. Hudson’s last book is “A Hind 

in Richmond Park” (Dutton). 


Essays and So On 


“The Genius of America” (Scribner) 
is by Stuart P. Sherman. And Have- 
lock Ellis has written “The Dance of 
Life” (Hougton). A humorous philos- 
opher, Ellis Parker Butler, writes 
“Ghosts What Aijin’t” (Houghton). 
Christopher Morley will publish “The 
Powder of Sympathy” (Doubleday). 
Hilaire Belloc has written “On” 
(Doran). Robert C. Holliday promises 
“In the Neighborhood of Murray Hill” 
(Doran). Horace Wyndham’s recollec- 
tions of literary London are given as 
“The Nineteen Hundreds” (Seltzer). 
“Austin Dobson: An Anthology” (Dut- 
ton) includes prose and verse. 


And Besides— 


The most attractive books are often 
those which are grouped (never scorn- 
fully, by us) under some such head as 
“Miscellaneous.” A fascinating history 
of clocks is given in Willis I. Milham’s 
“Time and Timekeepers” (Macmillan). 
A rational book on a subject which calls 
forth reams of nonsense is A. J. J. 
Ratcliff’s “A History of Dreams” 
(Small, Maynard). Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., has published a “History 
of Italian Painting in the Renaissance” 
(Holt). A beautiful book upon an un- 
usual subject is Phyllis Ackerman’s 
“Wallpaper: Its History, Design, and 
Use” (Stokes). Practical is Edith 


Johnson’s “To Women of the Business 
World” (Lippincott). Fabre’s “Life of 
the Scorpion” (Dodd) is another of his 
wonderful studies of unpleasant crit- 
ters. Dr. Coué’s “My Method” (Double- 
day) includes American impressions. 
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Book Reviews 


Various Fictions 


Jacos’s Room. By Virginia Woolf. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

THE Hoty TREE. By Gerald O’Donovan. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 

QUEEN OF THE WoRLD. By George Weston. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

Tue Girt Next Door. By Lee Wilson 
Dodd. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

Paint. By Thomas Craven. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


HE fiction of Virginia Woolf seems 
to be both in and out of the cur- 
rent of modern British fiction. I recall 
being struck by the novelty of “The 
Voyage Out,” her first novel. There 
was fresh quality there; and on ac- 
count of the unconventionality of the 
action, it was easy to identify that 
quality with the general trend of the 
very young novel-makers. It was easy 
to set down this brilliant and discon- 
certing story-teller as among the anti- 
respectability demonstrants. But the 
classification does her scant justice. 
Hers is not the instance of the artist 
who puts on glasses of a certain shape 
and color and then asserts that the 
only natural world is the world he sees 
through them. She uses the eyes 
Heaven gave her, beholds a world both 
quaint and absorbing, and sets down 
what she sees quite without the self- 
consciousness of a person in a “move- 
ment,” or with a scunner. Her air of 
ironic detachment does not conceal a 
very warm concern in human affairs. 
“Jacob’s Room,” her new study of 
youth, is full of tenderness, though 
empty of the facile sentiment often 
confounded with tenderness. Jacob 
goes off to the war, at the end of these 
pages; and his epitaph, whatever may 
become of him later, is written in the 
boyish pathos of his deserted room, as 
his best friend and his silly lovable 
mother go over it: 

“Bonamy took up a bill for a hunt- 
ing-crop. 

“‘That seems to be paid,’ he said. 

“There were Sandra’s letters. 

“Mrs. Durant was taking a party to 
Greenwich. 

“Lady Rocksbier hoped for the pleas- 

ure. ‘ 
“Listless is the air in an empty 
room, just swelling the curtain; the 
flowers in the jar shift. One fibre in 
the wicker armchair creaks, though no 
one sits there. 

“Bonamy crossed to the window. Pick- 
ford’s Nan swung down the street. 
The omnibuses were locked together at 
Mudie’s corner. Engines throbbed, and 
carters, jamming their brakes down, 
pulled their horses sharp up. A harsh 
and unhappy voice cried something un- 
intelligible. And then suddenly all the 
leaves seemed to raise themselves. 

“Jacob! Jacob!’ cried Bonamy, 
standing by the window. The leaves 
sank down again. 

“Such confusion everywhere!’ ex- 
claimed Betty Flanders, bursting open 
the bedroom door. 


“Bonamy turned away from the win- 
dow. 

“‘What am I to do with these, Mr. 
Bonamy?’ 

“She held out a pair of Jacob’s old 
shoes.” 

What should be written after this 
but what is written: “The End”? 


In sharp contrast with the English 
restraint and reticence of this book is 
the exuberant Celtic sentiment of “The 
Holy Tree,” by Gerald O’Donovan. 
This predominant quality is somewhat 
striking, for the reason that Mr. 
O’Donovan’s earlier book, “Vocations,” 
was highly lauded by the best current 
professional lauders of iconoclasm. It 
dared step upon the perilous if not for- 
bidden ground of the “religious life,” 
and to study the difficult problems of 
the vowed celibate. The publishers of 
“The Holy Tree” rightly call attention 
to the fact that it includes none of the 
controversial material of its forerun- 
ner. It does involve the question of 
the inviolability of the marriage bond. 
It presents a simple and moving in- 
stance of a warm-hearted and high- 
spirited girl virtually sold by her peo- 
ple to a man she cannot love. And 
after a time along comes the man she 
can and must love. But she feels a 
sort of bond to her husband, and there 
is a child; and there is the career of 
her lover to be considered, and the cer- 
tain condemnation of the Church. So 
between her great love, by itself, and 
duty and religion and expediency all 
opposing, there is no hope that Nan 
and her Brian can ever find permanent 
shelter under the Holy Tree of per- 
fectly completed love. The death of 
Brian brings us as close to a desirable 
solution as can be hoped for. 

The book is emotional, and not with- 
out force. But its style, its Irishness, 
comes to seem conventional and monot- 
onous in the course of all these pages. 
Especially dubious is its incessant use 
of the impersonal construction em- 
ployed in the following sentences 
(which begin consecutive paragraphs) : 
“It’s the way you tempt me to hate 
you... .” “It’s mistook she was in 
thinking. .” “It’s as like the feel- 
ing she had for him that minute as 
- . “It’s my body, maybe, you 
could spancel. .” “It’s all the 
fury of a weak-minded man was on 
him. . . .” “But it’s little heed she 
could give to Peggy . .” “Then it’s 
to trail you in the mud I will.” And 
sc on. If this is really the Irish way 
of telling a story, most Irish authors 
have discreetly modified it for our 
sakes. 


George Weston’s “Queen of the 
World” is a merry and well-told yarn 
of its kind. The kind is familiar. 
Memory comes of a story by Robert 
W. Chambers (wasn’t it?) with a very 
similar setting of Swiss mountains, 
wandering royalties, and American 
heroism triumphant. But Mr. Weston 
tells the old tale more skillfully and 
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with more enjoyment. He is the only 
current writer whose style somewhat 
resembles Leonard Merrick’s. After 
the first few chapters of this story the 
resemblance is obscured by our in- 


- creasing involvement in a plot more 


elaborate and artificial than we ever 
find in Merrick. Through the latter 
half of the narrative we are not car- 
ried on with the effortless precision of 
the Merrickian method. The machin- 
ery creaks a little, and we are quite 
able to reflect, at moments, that this is 
only a yarn, though a very good yarn. 
And under its pleasant surface of ro- 
mantic comedy the reader feels the 
deeper current of an emotion, or even 
an “idea.” This is a warning against 
the continued development of super- 
weapons under the theory that their 
existence prevents war. The villain of 
the piece has an invention which can 
destroy a nation by wireless in a sec- 
ond. Well, says one of the people of 
the tale, “his system is painless, and 
that’s more than you can say for gun- 
powder. It is not the method, but the 
underlying principle we have to fight. 
It isn’t the weapon itself that’s at 
fault; it’s war itself that’s wrong. It’s 
the root of the thing that we ought to 
hate. We ought to have dug it up and 
burnt it long ago, as though it were a 
poisonous plant that would stamp out 
civilization if civilization didn’t get 
there first and do the stamping itself.” 


“The Girl Next Door,” by Lee Wil- 
son Dodd, is not a finished piece of 
work. It’s oddity of effect is due 
largely to a sort of amateurishness. 
It begins with three or four chapters 
that read like essay-sketches (the Mor- 
ley-Holliday kind of thing) on life in 
a Jersey boarding-house. We get a 
particularly clear and pitiless view of 
“the girl next door.” She turns out to 
be, not a pretty heroine for supermural 
lovemaking, but a perfect type of the 
vulgar pleasure-seeking altogether un- 
moral “vamp” in whom this author 
affects to see a leading menace of 
American life. During these early 
chapters we are listening with some in- 
terest and amusement to the voice of 
the essayist, when all at once he in- 
forms us that he is not Mr. Dodd the 
commentator, but one Alfred Elliman, 
a painter with a romantic past now 
living under an alias in this particular 
Jersey boarding-house, for the reason 
that his only and long-lost son dwells 
there also. The key is changed vio- 
lently, without proper modulation, and 
we cannot accept the resulting per- 
formance as a single and organically 
sound composition. To tell the truth, 
none of the people in the book, not 
kind Mrs. Kingery, not Miss Miniter, 
not the boy Bela, not even the girl next 
door, get beyond the kind of lifelike- 
ness that suffices for a descriptive 
Sketch in contrast with a completed 
portrait. 

Mr. Dodd’s Alfred Elliman, distin- 
guished painter, is as good and blame- 
less as his name sounds. He is so in- 
nocent in youth as to marry the little 
Parisian model who after leaving him, 
1s to become Bela’s mother. She is 
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and remains, so far as we know, the 
only woman in his life till he meets 
that admirable bachelor, Miss Miniter. 
He is as decent a gentleman as any of 
Merrick’s artists. Can we accept. him 
as really an artist? Not according to 
the code of those enthusiasts who be- 
lieve that genius is always irresponsi- 
ble and usually dirty. In Maugham’s 
“The Moon and Sixpence,” in Schnitz- 
ler’s “The Road to the Open,” and in 
how many other modern novels, has 
this latter doctrine been enforced? In 
“Paint,” a brilliant new exposition of 
the theory, it is fairly reduced ad ab- 
surdum as well as ad nauseum. The 
reader whose stomach is strong enough 
to retain this need have no fear of fu- 
ture tests. We have, here, another 
American painter returning to his own 
land after years in Paris. But he is 
not a gentleman, God forbid! He is a 
Genius. He cares not for man nor for 
woman neither. He makes himself as 
offensive to the sham-bohemian, the 
greenwicher, as to the virtuous or 
would-be-virtuous philistine. His only 
private virtue is that he will not on 
any terms paint for a market. Not to 
keep himself alive will he turn out pot- 
boilers. But he will live on the earn- 
ings of a repulsive street-woman, and 
does so live while his marvelous pow- 
ers are maturing. In the end, we are 
asked to believe, he has achieved a con- 
siderable number of masterpieces, 
which on his untimely death he be- 
queaths in irony to the street-woman, 
and the covetous dealers, now ready to 
acclaim his genius and to inflate the 
prices of his work, are left gaping at 
his memory. The crowning dif- 
ficulty with this kind of story is that 
we have to take the author’s word for 
the fact without which it is simply a 
malodorous chronicle of uncomely ego- 
tism—the fact of genius. When his- 
tory testifies that the supreme genius 
of the past has been built upon per- 
sonal and spiritual squalor, there will 
be more valid excuse for these squalid 
pictures of genius-to-date. 

H. W. BoyNTon 


David Starr Jordan 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ICHTHYOLOGIST, 
The Days of a Man, being memories 
of a naturalist, teacher and minor 
prophet of democracy. By David Starr 
Jordan. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co. 


REMENDOUS volumes these are, 

however you look at them. One over 
700 pages; the other over 900. Amaz- 
ing in the variety of topics touched 
upon and the importance of the affairs 
in which the author has been engaged. 
Dr. Jordan is not only a specialist; he 
is also a generalist. He covers many 
fields but is never superficial. He is 
not only a student but a man of action. 
As he travels about this planet he looks 
at all things, big and little, with the 
keen eye of the scientist, and when- 
ever he sees anything wrong in human 
affairs he plainly points it out and 
tells how it can be rectified. He is 
probably puzzled, although he seems 
never to be annoyed, when the world 





goes on the same old stupid way. He 
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took up the study of fishes, he says, 
because other zodlogists neglected them, 
and one surmises that be took up 
causes for the same reason. He was 
never afraid to express his opinion— 
or what’s worse to prove it—no matter 
how big the majority against him. 

Yet Dr. Jordan, for all his espousal 
of unpopular opinions, has not been an 
unpopular man. Few Americans have 
received more honors and tributes of 
affection at home and abroad. All who 
know him personally love him and all 
who differ from him recognize his abil- 
ity and admire his sincerity. Stanford 
University is of his fashioning from 
the very germ and, though this is still 
a young institution, it is already ex- 
erting a strong influence on the world, 
far out of proportion to its size and 
age. One of the New York newspapers 
is almost entirely manned by Stanford 
graduates, and Herbert H over is just 
the type of man that Stanford was de- 
signed to turn out—engineer and 
scholar, idealistic ‘and practical. In 
war-work and relief-work Stanford 
men have come to the front in every 
sense of the phrase. 

The ideals that President Jordan 
embodied in Stanford were largely 
those he derived from his own Alma 
Mater, Cornell, namely, zeal for scien- 
tific research, eclecticism in ~2ligion 
and equality of opportunity for rich 
and poor, male and female. 

Agassiz gave him inspiration through 
example for his career as an outdoor 
investigator, as a naturalist who de- 
sired to get at nature in a natural 
state. He was chosen by Agassiz to 
join the first group of students for a 
“scientific camp meeting” on the island 
of Penikese and was present at “The 
Prayer of Agassiz,” which Whittier put 
into poetry. Agassiz considered the 
“young man named Jordan” to be his 
“most promising student in Natural 
History,” and he abundantly fulfilled 
the promise. The Penikese camp has 
developed into the leading biological 
experiment station in the world and 
Jordan has in turn furnished inspira- 
tion and example to innumerable suc- 
cessors. Some graduate students ought 
to take as his thesis theme “The Genea- 
logical Tree of Great American Scien- 
tists” or “The Contagion of Ideas.” 

Here is one instance from the many 
in this book. In 1874, when Jordan was 
teaching in the “Collegiate Institute” 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, one of his boys 
brought in a bit of fossil coral, and 
Jordan, taking this as a text, told in 
simple language the geological history 
of the State from the Silurian down. 
This was afterwards published in “St. 
Nicholas,” with the title of “The Story 
of a Stone,” and so started the flood 
of nature stories for children that is 
still flowing. 

It happened that a Scotch kinder- 
garten teacher, Miss MacDonald, 
dropped into the class one day and was 
so much impressed by the story that 
she told it long after, to the children 
in her kindergarten in San Francisco. 
Among these children was Leland 
Stanford Junior, and he' was so im- 
pressed by it that he told it to his 
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father, Senator Stanford. He was so 
impressed by it that many years later 
after he had founded Leland Stanford 
Junior University, he told it as an il- 
lustration of how science might be 
effectively taught, to President Jordan, 
now knowing that he was the origi- 
nator of this “Story of a Stone.” 

If the old theory still lingers any- 
where that a scientist is an absent- 
minded unobservant individual, dry as 
dust and devoid of humor and incap- 
able of appreciating art and literature, 
it should vanish at the sight of this 
book. Dr. Jordan drops into poetry in 
a friendly way with the frequency of 
Silas Wegg or a Japanese traveler. He 
not only paints fishes with photo- 
graphic accuracy, but also designs most 
unnatural animals in attitudes and ac- 
companied with such preposterous 
verses as this: 

“The Lobster’s home is in the sea, 

It is as humble as may be, 
But he has wandered far afield 
And now his presence is revealed 
Within our Best Society! 
This lesson to us all is sent 

To give us Due Encouragement!” 

This is one of the moral rimes that 
he wrote for the edification of his son 
and is published in “Eric’s Book of 
Beasts,” a book which is “worthy to 
be upset on the self-shelf” with the 
“Manual of Flornithology,” by Profes- 
sor Woods of Johns Hopkins, “How to 
Tell the Birds from the Flowers.” 

His irony has more than once got 
him into trouble, notably the paper 
on “The Sympsychograph,” which he 
contributed to the Popular Science 
Monthly of September, 1897, which 
gave, as I remember it, a report of the 
proceedings of the April 1st seance of 
the “Astral Club of Alcalde,” when all 
the members sat in a circle and thought 
of a cat and got a spirit photograph 
of it. Unfortunately they did not all 
think of the cat in the same attitude, 
though all the cats of the composite 
photograph had a certain family re- 
semblance to the pet of Roble Hall. 
This was taken quite seriously by the 
spiritistically inclined, just as Arthur 
Machen’s story of “The Bowmen,” de- 
veloped into the legend of the Angels 
of Mons. 

Every reader will find something to 
interest him in the varied contents of 
these volumes. But few readers are 
interested in as many things as Dr. 
Jordan, consequently most readers will 
find many things that do not interest 
them. His generous heart impels him 
to say a few kind words about all his 
students, associates and acquaintances 
and these are many. Of course anyone 
who is lucky enough to be mentioned 
in the book, even in footnote, is proud 
of it, but he wonders why all the others 
were dragged in. This gives some sec- 
tions a “Who’s Who” aspect that adds 
to the historical value of the work, but 
detracts from its readableness. 

EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


The Oxford University Press has 
just published Maurice Hewlett’s “Ex- 
temporary Essays,” which run _ the 
gamut. of the. author’s wit, erudition, 
and discrimination. 
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A True Ho 


EARLHAM. By Percy Lubbock. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


HE frontispiece to Mr. Lubbock’s 
title page is something more than 
a pretty ornament, it is the visible 
genius of the book. Looking at it, one 
sees and feels the outflowing inspira- 
tion of the wide-spread mansion set 
amid the flat green fields of Norfolk. 
Here is Mr. Lubbock’s picture: 


“Indeed it was a beautiful old house, 
red and mellow, spacious, sun-bathed. 
There were gables of flint and brick 
with a date on them, 1642, which I 
suppose marked the earliest core of the 
building. But later on, perhaps in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the older build- 
ing had been all but swallowed up in a 
house with a big garden-front, to the 
south, and rows of high sash-windows, 
and two projecting wings to the north 
that reached out and enclosed you as 
you arrived, as you drove up in the 
family carriage, palpitating with ex- 
citement, to the semi-circle of steps be- 
fore the front door. The carriage 
made a sweep and a curve, and the 
coachman on the box seized the handle 
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of a bell that hung on the wall of the’ 


house, at the right height for his hand 
—seized it as the carriage swept round, 
pealed it, and the big door was already 
opening as we drew up at the steps. 
Our grandfather would be standing 
there, tall and gaunt and benevolent; 
that was how the visit to Earlham be- 
gan.” 

This grandfather—or, more pre- 
cisely, step-grandfather—had been rec- 
tor of St. Giles in Norwich for thirty 
years, when he married the widow of 
John Gurney, one of the famous 
Friends of that name, and so gave up 
his place in the city for the living of 
Earlham and Colney and for the life 
of a country gentleman in the house 
inherited by his new wife. He was of 
the generation of evangelicals, stern in 
creed, strict in principles, but “a the- 
ory at Earlham, however implicitly 
accepted, never had the faintest chance 
from the moment it crossed the in- 
stinct of heavenly charity.” Earlham 
was a resort whither brothers and sis- 
ters, sons and daughters, and grand- 
children used to come for holiday ease 
and to bathe themselves in the air of 
a kind and gracious liberty. This spirit 
Mr. Lubbock vividly conveys. 

One of the grandchildren is the au- 
thor of this book. We shall not attempt 
to follow him in his account of the 
house and its ghostly influences, or in 
his story, told in glimpses mainly, of 
the inhabitants. To do so would only 
be to dull the charm of a beautiful rec- 
ord. The spirit of home, in the largest 
and finest sense, broods over it all. 
It is intimate, yet with never an in- 
truding note of bad taste. Nothing 
like it has appeared in recent years, 
save perhaps Mr. Mallock’s narrative 
of his early days in Devon. The near- 
est parallel would be some of the let- 
ters in which Aubrey de Vere described 
the influences and memories of his 
home in Ireland. 

PAUL ELMER MORE 
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a Man 


By David Starr Jordan 


OW in his seventy-second year, Dr. Jordan has set forth in his 

autobiography the events of an allotted span that includes achieve- 

ment amazingly varied and acceptably important. There are two 
volumes, adequately illustrated, of nearly two thousand pages. Of Dr. 
Jordan and his autobiography, a reviewer writes’: 


“As part of the day’s work he built one great university (Stanford), and ma- 
terially helped with others; casually climbed the Matterhorn; advised with presi- 
dents, prime ministers and a queen; achieved a happy domestic life; directly or 
indirectly discovered almost a third of the approximately 7,200 sorts of fishes now 
known; made the first modern expression of democratic basic principles or sound 
philosophy; did perhaps more than any other one man to keep us out of war with 
Mexico; studied, spoke, and explored all over the world; wrote or helped write 
four or five hundred books and articles; during many years showed convincingly 
the errors of an imperialism or aristocracy with its inevitable wars. The bare 
list of his books would fill a column; a slightly detailed list of the things he did 
would fill more than a column; and the names of the important people he worked 
with, several columns.” 





Surely such a man is worth knowing. His autobiography, modest yet frank, 
is written with a charm that makes it possible to learn pleasantly of this 
zestful and versatile career—a career typically American in the highest sense. 


Two VoLuMES 


Popular Edition 
De Luxe Edition......... 


The Days of 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





SPEAKERS, WRITERS, (UU2 MEMBERS, 


service. 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert Scholarly 
Revision of manuscripts. Authors Research Bureau, | strel Opening: 
T. S. DENISON & 00., So. Wabash, 


Dialogs,Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How toStageaPlay 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog Free. 
23 8 W: i Dept. 3 (hicaGo 





JULY 5th to 


Moody Bible Institute Accvst ss 


For Pastors, Teachers, secular school teachers and Christian 
Workers desiring better equipment along Bible andrelatedlines. 


Special instructors include: Prof. A. T. Robertson, 

.D., LL. D., Th. M., eminent specialist on the 
Greek New Testament; Prof. Thornton Whaling, 
D. D., LL. D., outstanding southern figure in domain 
of theology; Dr. W. H. Griffith-Thomas, leading 
Bible scholar, former president Wycliffe College, 
Toronto; Prof. C. C. Ellis, B. D., Ph. D., expert on 
religious education and psychology, Juniata College; 
Dr. Geo. S. McCune, authority on missions in Korea, 
now esac Huron College, S. D.; Rev. S. B. 
Rohold, Jewish scholar, recently returned after two 
years in Palestine; Rev. P. W. Philpott of Moody 
Church, noted pastor and conference speaker; Rev. 
E. S. Lorenz, veteran composer, author of “Practical 
Church Music.” 


All the above, also a strong, specially arranged program, in- 
cluding twenty-five different subjects from the Institute’s regu- : ; 
lar courses (music, practical work—field clinics in Chicago, included) will be provided free of 
charge except for private music lessons. 

An opportunity of unique value! Apply early for reservations. Board and room at same rates 
as ps wh p Bacher pra pens 4 Se the Institute buildings to limit of capacity. Ask for 
free booklet, giving full particulars. Address, either Superintendent of Men or of Women, | 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. James M. Gray, D. D 
Dean of the Institute 
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Where 
~ this. 
summer? 


Tie: is the time of yearwhen 








the Prospective Vacationist 

knits her pretty brow and 
asks herself, ‘‘Where—this 
summer?” The best of all pos- 
sible answers is: 


Yellowstone Park 


Do you realize that a round 
trip ticket from Chicago to the 
park costs only $56.50 and that 
the Standard Yellowstone Park 
tour can be made for $54 at the 
hotels— $45 at the camps, in- 
cluding meals, lodging and 
motor transportation. 











Two hundred thousand people 
madetheYellowstone,Pacific North- 
west trip last year and their only 
regret was that it was not longer. 

Too expensive? No! Greatly re- 
duced roundtrip rates are in effect, 
May 15 to September 30, to nearly 
everywhere in the Great 


Pacific Northwest 


What's there to do and see? So 
many thingsthat if you stayedtwice 
as long, you would not see halt. 


Red Lodge and Beartooth Mountain 
Resorts. 

Butte, greatest of the world’s min- 
ing camps. 

Helena, city of gold and romance. 

Missoula, gateway to the Flathead 
and Bitter Root mountain regions. 

Spokane, capital of the Inland Em- 
pire. Location of one of America's 
fine hotels—the Davenport. 

Portland, the Rose City, situated 
onthe Columbia with snow-tipped 
Mt. Hood on the horizon. 

Seattle and Tacoma, lusty young 
giants of the North Pacific Coast. 
On your way West, you will see 

more mountains than you thought 

there were in the world; charming 





rushing rivers. 








And everywhere and 
always the climate is 
wonderful. 

I should like to plan 
a Pacific Northwest 


lakes; and scores of 


Round trip] Vacation for you. 

Chicago to A. B. Smith, 
Noath Pacific Pass. Traffic Manager 
Coast 951 Northern Pacific 





Big., St. Paul, Minn. 








Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


*2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 
54C 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Sources of European 
Governments 


THE NEw CONSTITUTIONS OF EuROPE. By 
Howard Lee McBain and Lindsay 


Rogers. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 
CONSTITUTION, of course, is 


only the skeleton of the body poli- 
tic. Yet it is none the less of funda- 
mental importance, for it determines, 
in all essentials, the structural outlines 
of a government. That is why the 
study of a country’s constitution is a 
necessary first step to any sound 
knowledge of the activities which its 
government carries on. It is futile to 
concern oneself with the physiology or 
the pathology of any organism until 
one has gained some mastery of its 
anatomical structure. We have had too 
much discussion of what governments 
ought to be, by writers who know little 
about what they really are. 

This volume, accordingly, is designed 
to provide a source book for those who 
desire to begin their studies of the 
new European governments at the ap- 
propriate starting point. It includes 
the new organic laws of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Rus- 
sia, Poland, and several of the lesser 
states. The appendices, moreover, con- 
tain the constitution of Belgium, the 
French constituiional laws, and the 
Italian Statuto. In each case the text 
is prefaced by a brief historical note 
which indicates the circumstances un- 
der which the constitution was framed 
and adopted. Not the least valuable 
portion of the book is the introduction, 
which covers 166 pages and discusses 
the outstanding features of European 
constitutional practice. 

The translations of the various con- 
stitutions are accurate and clear. Foot- 
notes are inserted to guide the reader 
through some of the difficult passages; 
they might well have been more exten- 
sively used. Some of the idioms and 
expressions used by the framers of the 
German and Austrian constitutions are 
almost impossible to render into intel- 
ligible English, for we have no words 
which accurately portray the various 
shades of meaning that are sometimes 
given to the same political term — 
Regierung, for example. It is to be 
regretted, moreover, that the authors 
did not include the constitutions of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and the Irish Free 
State, particularly the last. The new 
Irish constitution includes various fea- 
tures which are altogether new, notably 
a bifurcated cabinet—composed in part 
of ministers who are members of par- 
liament and in part of ministers who 
are not. But despite these omissions 
the book is of great serviceability in a 
field where accurate information has 
been sadly lacking during the past few 
years. 

WILLIAM B. MUNRO 


Sir J. G. Frazer has condensed all 
the salient features of “The Golden 
Bough,” that monumental work on the 
evolution of primitive beliefs, into a 
single comprehentive volume, published 
by the Macmillan Company. 
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COOKS TRAVEL SERVICE 


Tue Wortp’s LEADING TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 


to LUROPE 


Zarge Choice of ESCORTED TOURS, 
Jtequent depattures, 
wide range in fares, 
BEST LEADERSHIP. 


Complete Prearranged INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL for INDIVIDUALS, 
FAMILIES and SMALL PARTIES. 


CRUISES DE LUXE 


AROUND the WORLD 
to the MEDITERRANEAN ex 


ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
around the MEDITERRANEAN 


ly specially chartered, new, oil-burning 
CUNARD - ANCHOR LINER 
“TUSCANIA” 
JUNE 30% to SEPT. 1% 
MAGNIFICENT ITINERARY. 
LIMITED MEMBERSHIP 


THOS. COOK& SON 


245 Broadway ~- 561 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver 














Low 
Summer Fares 





Chicago to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Portland, Tacoma @nd Seattle 
Tickets on Sale Daily Commencing May 15, 1923 


Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, also 
Lander and Casper, Wyo. 


The National Parks, the Black Hills, and 
many other Western scenic localities. 
Tickets on Sale Daily Commencing June 1, 1923 
Favorable stopover privileges. Liberal_re- 
turn limits. Wide choice of routes. Fast 
splendidly equipped through trains leave 
Chicago at convenient hours daily. 


The Best of Everything 


For full information ask any ticket 
agent or address 


C. A. Cairns, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Cuicaco & Nortu Western Ry. 
228 Jackson Street, Chicago 
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Music 
Germans Digging In 


HE musical season advancing stead- 
ily toward its end discloses fea- 
tures which tend to deepen certain 
convictions which have slowly forced 
themselves into the foreground in 
these latter weeks. The first is that the 
nationalist movement gains rather 
than loses strength. When the Wag- 
nerian opera company from Berlin 
reached this city after a rough tour of 
the country, little attention was be- 
stowed upon it. But no sooner had the 
leading Germans of the city satisfied 
themselves that the general public was 
not inclined to support the enterprise 
than they gathered themselves into an 
army of offensive power and put the 
enterprise on its feet. 

The result was that when the origi- 
nal three weeks had been extended to 
four at the Manhattan Opera House 
the entire Teutonic and pro-German 
population of New York was endeavor- 
ing to visit the theatre. An extra sea- 
son of three weeks was added, the com- 
pany emigrating to the Lexington 
Theatre. The audiences were large at 
nearly every performance, and the 
season ended in a blaze of glory. Not 
only did it end, but announcement was 
made that early in the autumn it would 
recommence. The Germans have dug 
themselves in. They are strongly in- 
trenched, and we shall have an abun- 
dance of opera in the Teutonic tongue 
next winter. 

Furthermore, there is no_ small 
amount of talk about the probability 
that a new opera house will be the out- 
come of the activities of this organiza- 
tion. Of course, we already have four 
lyric theatres, the Metropolitan, Cen- 
tury, Manhattan, and Lexington. But 
the first has erected an impassable bar- 
rier against a German conquest. The 
Century has gone over to the drama. 
Neither the Manhattan nor the Lex- 
ington is satisfactory. They were 
built by Oscar Hammerstein, who sin- 
cerely believed that it did not matter 
where a theatre was or what were its 
interior attractions as long as his name 
was over the door. 

The success of the Wagnerian visit- 
ors was due to the support of their 
countrymen, and the sympathizers with 
their countrymen. The only good per- 
formances were some of those of Wag- 
ner music dramas. The attempts of 
the company at Weber, and Flotow, and 
Nicolai were unfortunate. There was 
little commendable singing, and, since 
the orchestra was almost always out 
of tune, the performances were mostly 
unmusical. But unmusical opera seems 
to give much delight to the true Ger- 
man heart. Some good representations 
were scattered through the season, and 
praise of them has appeared in this 
place. What will be offered for the 
consideration of the public next season 
Is problematical. The writer of this 
department is unable to see how an 
opera company can live by Wagner 
alone. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House on 
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March 21 Meyerbeer’s last opera, 
“L’Africaine,”’ was _ revived. The 
younger generation of critics, having 
never heard the work, thought it ludi- 
crous and poked fun at it. But I 
thought as I sat listening to the melo- 
dic and instrumental tricks of the old 
juggler of the Paris Grand Opera that 
if any new composer should come along 
tomorrow with such a cunningly con- 
trived score, we would all rise up and 
hail him as a man of unusual talent. 

The opera was produced with all 
those scenic splendors which the pres- 
ent manager of the Metropolitan of- 
fers in lieu of famous singers. The 
ballet in the island Paradise was 
gorgeous and indescribable. Even the 
prison was an attractive resort for a 
weary navigator like Vasco di Gama, 
especially when allowed the charming 
services of his female slave. The in- 
dividual success of the performance 
was that of Beniamino Gigli as Vasco. 
The tenor was happy in make-up, cos- 
tume, and singing. Meyerbeer’s music 
suited him perfectly, and his delivery 
of it was a continual pleasure. 

Giuseppe Danise was a very good 
Nelusko, though memory recalls some 
impersonators of the savage who re- 
vealed more elemental traits. Miss 
Rosa Ponselle sang the music of Selika 
better than she had sung several other 
réles and performed the stage business 
correctly, if without distinction. 

In the concert field little of profound 
interest has been forthcoming. The 
Society of the Friends of Music gave 
Schubert’s mass in E flat on March 25. 
There was novelty in music of this type 
from the pen of Schubert, and this 
particular composition had been heard 
here only once away back in the seven- 
ties. Ernest Schelling’s descriptive 
orchestral piece, “The Victory Ball,” 
was played at a Philadelphia Orches- 
tra concert and afterward by the Phil- 
harmonic. It is a clever arrangement 
of dance music harmonized and scored 
in the latest fashion, and interrupted 
by bugle calls and the sound of troops 
marching through the streets. 

Albert Roussel’s “Pour une Féte de 
Printemps” was brought forward by 
the Philharmonic on March 29. This 
composer occupied half a lifetime in 
writing after the model of César 
Franck, but after serving at Verdun 
became a disciple of the Group of Six, 
the propagandists of futurism in Paris. 
His spring-time fantasy is not too 
harsh for untrained ears and even be- 
comes truly lyric at times. But it 
seems to resemble so many of these 
other ultra-modern products in_ its 
want of fine ideas. The plain truth is 
that the melodic materials are peril- 
ously close to the commonplace and 
that only their strained harmonic 
treatment and their utterance in 
strange instrumental language com- 
mend them to the listener’s attention. 

Reverting to the German opera, note 
should be made that “Der Freischeutz” 
and “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
were produced. But since no serious 
impression was made by either per- 
formance nothing seems necessary be- 
yond this mere record of fact. 

W. J. HENDERSON 
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Grand Canyon Outings Off The Beaten Path 
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Drama 


Expressionism: Good, Bad 
and Indifferent 5 


Ture ADDING MACHINE. By Elmer L. Rice. 
Garrick Theatre. 
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FOR FRANCE: 
Cherbourg THE CLINGING VINE. By Zelda Sears. 
Special boat trains to HESE gateways are » opened to you by Knickerbocker Theatre. 
Paris the ships of our famous Lines: White | 5,0. snp Jn. By Weidieie: tenes abd 
FOR BELGIUM, Star, Red Star, American, White Star-Do- Otto Harbach. Globe Theatre. 
HOLLAND and other minion, Leyland and Atlantic Transport. 
” 2 
Seatnanaih Moan , ‘¢]{\XPRESSIONISM” is the latest 
‘ One of our ships sails for each of these . h 
Antwerp _ . cry in our theatre. If we may 
destinations every week. Our fleets include | believe its exponents, expressionism is 
FOR GERMANY, the world’s largest ship, Majestic, holder of | to save our drama from the blight of 
POLAND and the record to Continental Europe, the | realism. It is to liberate the play- 
RUSSIA: palatial, new Belgenland, the Olympic and | wright from the cramping technique 
Bremen Hamburg Homeric; the famous Big Four—Adriatic, | of those three or four realistically de- 
Danzig Baltic C eltic and Cedric—and the new tailed acts closely woven and organized 
- 4 a 4 ° into a compelling unity of structure. 
SCANDINAVIAN Pittsburgh, Doric and Regina with a number The dramaturgy derived from Ibsen, 
yr ancl of other delightful cabin steamers. we ene asked to. béleve, tants & an 
Hamburg Bremen Departures from New York, Philadelphia, Boston and | excess of photographic detail and too 
Montreal. great a care for external representa- 
FOR IRELAND: AP ; Wednesd Thursd d |tion. Expressionism, on the other 
Cobh (Queenstown) | wre sige eae taseiiianneaneinn einai una tees hand, will liberate the younger genera- 
7 tion of playwrights, and make possible 
No matter what your requirements, we can meet them. Inquire for details. their flight into the uncharted realms 
of fantasy, poetry, romance, and 


WHITE Ss LINE philosophy. The author attempts not 
TAR so much to depict events faithfully, 
explains Mr. Elmer L. Rice, author of 


AMERICAN LINE = Sf RED STAR LINE “The Adding Machine,” as to convey 





INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE ome COMPANY to the spectator what seems to him 
No. 1 Broadway, New York their inner significance. “To achieve 
this end the dramatist often finds it a, 








expedient to depart entirely from ob- 
jective reality and to employ symbols, 

condensations, and a dozen devices 
Eat and Be Well! which, to the conservative, must seem 
arbitrarily fantastic.” 

We confess our inability to find in 
this explanation anything that might 
differentiate the dramaturgy of which 
Mr. Rice is so conspicuous a champion 
from the legitimate drama of the past. 
What major dramatist, one is tempted 
to retort, has ever ignored the inner 
significance of the incidents he depicts? 
What dramatist worthy of the name 
has limited himself merely to “objec- 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU tive reality?” From the time of Sopho- 
244 Good Health Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. cles and Euripides, every competent 


ficent steamers of the Cunard dramatist has employed symbols, con- 
densations, and dozens of devices to 
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A condensed set cf health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
this little book a wealth of information about food 
elements and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
4 bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
iN diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it ‘without cost or obli- 
gation, 
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« cuisine — efficient service are 
yours at a really moderate price 
when you travel on the magni- 
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us remember, as Voltaire pointed out, 
that every kind of play is good, except 
the dull kind. 
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conveyed to us by the sudden revolu- 
tion of his desk and the projection, in 
magic-lantern fashion, of two blobs of 
red on the backdrop. Later, at a party 
given by his wife, the ladies are all 
dressed alike; they utter platitudes in 
unison, while the mental state of our 
hero is indicated by the projection of 
digits on the walls of his flat. A 
“place of justice” is next presented; 
and it requires not the slightest effort 
of the imagination to discover just 
what a low opinion the author has of 
our courts. By this time the spectator 
is in complete possession of the “inner 
significance” of the play. The author 
has frankly and without reticence 
thrown his cards on the table; or 
rather has exposed to our gaze the 
miscellaneous contents of his mind, 
much as a schoolboy might empty his 
pockets. The remaining scenes, which 
from the imaginative or inventive 
standpoint become increasingly thread- 
bare, reduce themselves to a sort of 
endurance test. With whatever of 
patience and goodwill we may sum- 
mon, we wait for the revelation of 
some new truth poetically or imagina- 
tively expressed, or for some old truth 
clothed with a new vitality. We wait 
in vain. ‘ 

Mr. Rice’s point of view concerning 
American life has been expressed doz- 
ens of times before, but we should not 
condemn it merely on that account. 
He has not quite succeeded in lifting 
“The Adding Machine” out of that 
class of plays described as dull by Vol- 
taire because, in his hurried icono- 
clasm, in his voleanic scorn of sane 
and sober craftsmanship, he has for- 
gotten the sine qua non of the true 
dramatist. Mr. Rice forgets that 
drama is essentially revelation. The 
technique by which the dramatist re- 
veals the inner secrets, the subtle 
truths of life, must be one peculiarly 
his own. There can be no effective 
revelation without a corresponding con- 
cealment. With each step forward, the 
dramatist lifts a veil—he leads us one 
step onward toward the inner chamber 
of his thought. He focuses our atten- 
tion; he economizes the rays which 
iliuminate this narrowing path; and 
by this very economy of illumination 
he is enabled to blot out irrelevances 
and truant thoughts in the mind of 
the spectator. We must look for the 
true skill of the dramatist in this art 
of revelation, in this power to shock us 
suddenly, to surprise, to thrill us with 
the unexpected and miraculous open- 
ing of the secret doors of the spirit. 
It is this power that lifts the true 
dramatist above the bunglers who 
scatter our attention instead of con- 
centrating it, who have not arrived at 
that stage of sophistication to realize 
that over-exposure is an unpardonable 
sin in any art; and that about nine- 
tenths of the art of playwriting may 
be found in the craft of effective con- 
cealment. 

Mr. Rice has, however, protected 
himself from such criticism in a letter 
to the dramatic editor of the New 
York Times, in which he somewhat 
naively confesses: “I wrote the play 
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just as I conceived it, without thought 


“In all the 
World 
No Trip 
Like this’”’ 





Alaska, Glacier Park 


AND THE 


Pacific Northwest 


Alaska with its splendid summer cli- 
mate, its awe-inspiring glaciers and its 
picturesque mining and Indian life, has 
all the charm of a foreign land. 


Stop at Glacier National Park—Ameri- 
ca’s scenic marvel. Enjoy the salmon 
fishing in Puget Sound; thesurf bathing 
in the balmy waters of the Pacific. On 
this trip you will find every out-door 

rt; golf, tennis, sie and mountain 
climbing. 


The Great Northern rattway is the 
direct route to Seattle, the ‘‘Gateway to 
Alaska,’ and to Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Astoria, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria; cities that are the centers of 
gniles of beautiful 
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“One moment of this spring night 
is worth a full thousand gold bars” — 


wrote Su Shih, a Chinese poet of the eleventh century, expressing in 
a handful of words the essence of a whole ancient and rich civilization. 


Never has there been a poetry more fragrant than that of China with 
the passionate love of friends and gardens and the countryside. Or a 
philosophy closer to people’s lives. Po Chu-I, too, wrote not for 
himself alone, but for a whole nation, when he said:— 


Each time that I look at a fine landscape: 

Each time that I meet a loved friend, 

I raise my voice and recite a stanza of poetry 

And am glad as though a God had crossed my path. 


We recommend:— 


FIR FLOWER TABLETS, Poems Translated From The Chinese $2.54 
By Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell 

WISDOM OF THE CHINESE, 2.09 
Selected and Edited by Brian Brown 

CHIPS OF JADE, Rhymed in English by Arthur Guiterman 1.69 

170 CHINESE POEMS, Translated by Arthur Waley 1.04 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 
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Horsford’s Hardy Lilies 








Among m 
ticularly ; 
my catalogue for further details. 





— 





Fred’k H. Horsford 


The Regal Lily— 
For Everyman’s Garden 


A: LAST we are ready! For sev- 
eral years we have been building 
up a stock of lovely Lilium Myrio- 
phyllum and now have thousands of 
bulbs of. blooming sizes. Every home 


rq gparGcnergny now enjoy the compan- 

@onship of this truly regal, fragrant, 

Lilium regale (myriophyllum) is 
hardy, grows on literally any well- 
drained soil and bears charming white 
flowers, shaded pink outside, with a 
primrose yellow throat. Blooms in 
July. Six for $3.00, $6.00 for a 


dozen. 


Have You My Catalogue? 


You will find it of interest. It lists 
Lilies, Ferns, Wild Orchids, Hardy 
Perennials, Trees, Shrubs and many 
other specialties. My stock is Hardy 
Vermont-grown and my descriptions 

flower treasures are par- are written clearly. If you do not 
ne strains of Lupins. See. have a copy, please write for it, men- 
tioning The Independent, 


Charlotte, Vermont 
Cold Weather Plants and Lily Bulbs 
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of theorjes of technique; in fact with- 
out rationalizing about it at all. In 
proof of this I may add that from the 
moment I first conceived the play until 
the manuscript was completed exactly 
seventeen days elapsed. And it was 
this manuscript which the Theatre 
Guild put into rehearsal.” To under- 
stand all is to pardon all. The truth 
of this statement, I am sure, will not 
be challenged by Mr. Rice’s audiences. 
Eimer Rice is evidently not one of 
those dramatists like Beaumarchais, 
who declared that plays were like chil- 
dren—conceived in pleasure, carried 
about before they are born with great 
fatigue, brought forth in great pain, 
and seldom if ever recompensing their 
parents. 

Our exponents of Expressionism, as 
exemplified in such productions as 
“The Adding Machine” and “Roger 
Bloomer,” are for the most part pre- 
tentiously and desperately modern in 
their theories. To some of us this 
staccato, non-realistic type of play has 
long been familiar in the realm of re- 
vue and musical comedy. There were 
“expressionists” long before there were 
“realists.” Was not “Everyman” as 
eloquently expressionistic as anything 
by Kaiser, O’Neill & Co,? What of 
the “Beggar’s Opera”? What of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan—were not their 
works as non-representational as the 
youngest and most desperate of the 
moderns? Did not these two esthet- 
ically modest gentlemen indulge in doz- 
ens upon dozens of devices “arbitrarily 
fantastic”? 

The more expressionism we see, the 
more we prefer musical comedy. Zelda 
Sears’s “The Clinging Vine” seems to 
us as respectable a contribution to the 
American Theatre as “The Adding 
Machine’”—and a dozen times more en- 
tertaining. Considering it as serious 
drama, we find that it contains a defi- 
nite idea adequately worked out and 
projected in terms of the theatre. Itis 
economically and effectively organized. 
It possesses irony and satire not in the 
raw or poisonous state, but tempered 
by sophisticated indulgence. 

John Murray Anderson’s long awaited 
musical comedy, “Jack and Jill,” is, on 
the other hand, woefully devoid of any- 
thing remotely approaching a dramatic 
idea. Hereisaspectacle extravagantly 
staged, expensively mounted and con- 
spicuously costumed, with no central 
idea upon which the miscellaneous 
assortment of jewels might be strung 
into a pleasing pattern. It is an ex- 
ample of talent extravagantly wasted, 
rioting undisciplined before our bewil- 
dered eyes as we search for some 
raison d’etre. “Jack and Jill” is the 
most eloquent illustration in recent 
years of a prevalent disease of our 
theatre. Its symptoms are the confu- 
sion of conspicuous expense with 
visual beauty, the substitution of spec- 
tacle for idea, and the almost total 
absence of wit or humor. There is a 
cloying, epicene quality to such enter- 
tainments which are redeemed (and 
almost effectively redeemed we must 
confess) by the impudent dancing of 
Ann Pennington. ‘ 

RoBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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How to Write 
Stories 


é “7? is apparent that the person who 
wishes to write successfully for 


fe children has to secure for himself ma- 


terial which has freshness, reality, and 
significance. Such material can come 
only from the children themselves. . . . 
One source of material is open to every 
one, his own childhood.” So says Ma- 
bel L. Robinson, Instructor in Story 
Writing, Columbia University (Exten- 
sion Teaching), in a most practical 
book called “Juvenile Story Writing” 
(Dutton, $2). “Writing for children,” 
she says, “is an enormous amount of 
fun.” From that point of view she 
writes enthusiastically, setting forward 
the psychology on which juvenile story 
writing is founded, and the details of 
craftsmanship. It is just the book for 
those boys and girls who wish to write 
stories for school papers, and just the 
book for adult writers who wish to 
take advantage of the fact that there 
is an increasing demand for juvenile 
stories. “The juvenile book is not only 
a profitable seller but a constant one. 
. . ». A good juvenile is equivalent 


_ to an old age pension for its author.” 


Here are some of the author’s prin- 
ciples for writing successfully for 
children: “To meet them on their own 
grounds we must approach them as 
equals, not as adults writing down to 
them. We must know their kind of 
dialogue, their demands upon action 
and climax, their grasp of plot com- 
plexity, their sort of humor, pathos, 
sentiment, their requirements upon 
emphasis moral, educational, imagina- 
tive, or factual. We must know how to 
capture their interest and how to hold 
it. . . . The writer needs to know 
his audience and his means of reach- 
ing it. . . Each chapter, in order 
to hold the interest of the child, must 
be more or less of a complete incident 
within itself. The young reader 
likes to meet a situation which piques 
his curiosity in a new chapter, and 
leaves him at the end of the chapter 
feeling that something has been ac- 
complished. . . The ordinary child 
does not care a rap for good writing. 
‘ - Thechild always has the forward 
look. He likes to see himself older, 
more interesting more beautiful more 
successful. The stories them- 
selves divide into certain large groups: 
adventure stories; fairy stories; na- 
ture and animal stories; school, col- 
lege, and home stories.” 

All through the book, but especially 
in the chapters on The Use of De- 
tail, Characterization, Dialogue, Plot, 
Theme, and The Angle of Narration, 
there is a very -human touch that 
makes it evident that Miss Robinson 
not only understands the art of story 
writing, but also understands the char- 
acter of children. 

The book is intended for adult writ- 
ers. As a matter of fact, we know of 
no better book for a boy or girl who 
wishes to improve in the art of short 
story writing. Teachers will do*well 
to put it before their pupils. 
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If the subscriber paid direct 


Suppose that every Monday morn- 
ing all the people who have a hand 
in furnishing your telephone service 
came to your door for your share of 
their pay. From the telephone com- 
pany itself, would come operators, 
supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, 
installers, cable splicers, test-board- 
men, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, 
executives, bookkeepers, commercial 
representatives, stenographers, clerks, 
conduit men and many others, who 
daily serve your telephone require- 
ments, unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to 
take your share of national, state and 
municipal taxes, amounting to over 
forty million dollars. There would 
be men and women coming for a fair 
return on their money invested in tele- 
phone stocks and bonds—money 


toward Better Service 


which has made the service possible, 
Then there are the people who pro- 
duce the raw materials, the supplies 
and manufactured articles required 
for telephone service. 


They would include hundreds of 
thousands of workers in mines, smelt- 
ers, steel mills, lumber camps, farms, 
wire mills, foundries, machine shops, 
rubber works, paint factories, cotton, 
silk and paper mills, rope works, glass 
works, tool works, and scores of oiher 


. industries, 


When you pay your telephone bill, 
the money is distributed by the com- 
pany to the long line of people who 
have furnished something necessary 
for your service. The Bell System 
spares no effort to make your service 
the best and cheapest in the world, 
and every dollar it receives is utilized 
to that end. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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The 
Lenox 


Boylston Street 
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Every Want 


—essential to the comfort and enjoyment of your stay here is assiduously 
studied and personally attended to at these two distinguished hotels. 
Near everything worth while in Boston. Unrivalled Cuisine. 
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Boulder, Colorado, Summer Quarter 1923 
First Term, June 18 to July 25. Second Term, July 26 to 
August 31 
In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer study 
and recreation. Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine, Ophthal- 
mology, Engineering and Vocational subjects. Able faculty. 


Eminent lecturers, ive courses for teachers. Living exe 
Denses reasonable. Registrar for catalogue. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 

A. Every pupil in the class will prepare to 
answer all of the following questions. The 
pupil will give every answer, whether oral 
or written, in the form of a complex sen- 
tence, or such other type of sentence as 
the teacher may request. 

1. What facts concerning immigration are 
most worthy of serious thought? 

2. What is the condition of the American 
Indians of today as compared with the con- 
dition of the Indians at the time indicated 
in “The Last of the Mohicans?” 

8. What political movements are taking place 
in unoccupied Germany? 

4. Is the French occupation of a part of Ger- 
many bringing about the results that it 
was expected to bring about? Use several 
adverbial clauses. 

5. What is the attitude of the civilized world 
toward recent events in Russia? 

6. What did American Relief Work accom- 
plish in Greece and the Near East? 

7. For what did the world admire Sarah Bern- 
hardt? 

8. What does Mr. Herbert W. Horwill find to 
admire, or to censure, in Congress? 

9. What proposal concerning the Supreme 
Court does Mr. Fabian Franklin mention? 

10. What opinion about the American people 
does Mn Ellis Parker Butler emphasize? 

11. What does Mr. Hugh Walpole say char- 
acterized the American literature of the 
past? 

12. Why does Mr. H. W. Boynton approve (or 








not approve) of the “New Novel’ in 
England? 

18. What is the meaning of ‘Domestic Book- 
aflage?” 


14. Give a reason for believing that some 
especial book mentioned in the book re- 
views would be a suitable book for your 
school library. 

15. What leads the writer cf “Drama” to ap- 
prove (or not approve) of expressionism? 

Il. Contemporary American Fiction. 

1. “The principal fact about the American 
novel in 1928 is that it is at last Ameri- 
can.” What does this mean? How can an 
American novel be anything else except 
American? How can an American novel 
be completely American? 

2. What should be the leading characteristics 
of the most typical American novel? 

What novels have you read that you think 

are typically American? 2 

In what. respects is “(Huckleberry Finn” a 

typical American novel? 

The article mentions Cooper, Hawthorne, 

Howells, and Henry James. Name one 

novel written by each writer. What sort 

of novels did each man write? Which 
writer wrote books that appeal strongly to 
young people? 

6. If you have read novels by any of the 
writers just named, give an account of the 
book, or books, that you read. In what 
respects is what you read typically Ameri- 
can? 

7. Perhaps you have read books by Edith 
Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Booth Tarkington, 
Mary Wilkins-Freeman, Winston Churchill, 
Mary Johnston, or Gertrude Atherton. If 
you have read such books, tell about what 
you read. Do you believe that what you 


tht a 


most admire? 

Ill. The ‘“‘New Novel” in England. 

1. “To deal with artistic values, we have to 
enter a world which will always be unsafe 
for democracy, if by democracy we mean 
the fourteen-year minded majority.” What 
does this say concerning judging the worth 
of a book by its popularity with the gen- 
eral public? 

2. Explain the newly-invented term, ‘“From- 
Wellsians.” 


nentals” write? 

4. What sort of novels does Mr. 

admire? 

Domestic Bookaflage. : 

1. Compare this article with the “Sir Roger 
de Coverley” essay called “A Lady’s 
Library.” 

2. What serious purpose, if any, does Mr. 
Masson have in writing the article? 

8. The article mentions a number of well- 
known books. How many of them have 
you heard of before? Of how many of 


Boynton 





do you know anything definite? 


read is true to the American life that you 


8. What type of books do the ‘“Near-Conti- © 


How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Five to Four In the Supreme Court. 

1. State the two proposals to change five-to- 
four decisions of the Supreme Court 
which are discussed in this article. 

2. What are the objections to applying the 
recall to judicial decisions? 

8. State the two arguments for the proposal 
advocated by Senator Borah. Show why Mr. 
Franklin considers each of the arguments 
unsound. 

4. Develop the argument that the seven-to-two 
proposal would place in the hands of three 
judges the right to declare an act consti- 
tutional and evaluate the argument. 

5. What countries do not have a court to act 
upon the constitutionality of the acts of 
their national legislature? Why not? What 
are the advantages and the disadvantages 
of the United States’ system of a Supreme 
Court to pass upon constitutional ques- 
tions? 

6. Give examples of five-to-four decisions. 

Il. Congress After Twenty Years. 

1. In what ways does Mr. Horwill notice a 
change in Congress in the last twenty 
years? 

2. Describe the Speakership of the House in 
the days of Speaker Reed and account for 
the power of the office. How did it affect 
legislation ? 

8. Describe the change in the power of the 
Speaker. 

4. Explain the situations connected with such 
expressions as: “Filibusters; lame ducks; 
unanimous consent; roll-calls; Senatorial 
courtesy; will the Senator yield.” 

5. In what way does he indicate that the 
Senate is not a dignified body? How do 
you account for the reputation of its dig- 
nity? 

6. Explain the reasons for the “dreary drip 
of declamation.” 

7. Describe examples of great Senatorial de- 
bates in the past. 

8. How has the method of selection of Sen- 
ators been changed in this period? How 
has the range of Congressional legislation 
been changed in that period? 

9. Compare Congress and the English Parlia- 
ment as to (a) methods of debate, (b) 
relations, with the Executive, (c) the range 
of legislative power, (d) changes of the 
franchise affecting their membership. _ 

10. Compare Congress and the French legisla- 
tive bodies. , 

- The Sources of European Governments. 
Compare the constitution of one of the new 
European governments with the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

2. Compare the “bifurcated cabinet” of the 

Irish Free State with the Cabinet of the 

United States. 

Domestic Affairs. 

1. What are the most important features of 
immigration stated here? 

2. Why have the immigrants distributed them- 
selves chiefly ‘‘across the northern half of 
the United States’? What exceptions to 
this are there? What have been the out- 
standing occupations of these immigrants? 

8. What are the chief facts about the num- 
bers and wealth of the Indians? 

V. Germany. 

1. Describe the “putsch” planned for March 
31 and its outcome. 

2. In connection with the “Communist Red” 
ministry of Saxony, review the communist 
activities in Germany. 

8. Summarize the financial items related to 
Germany. 

4. Bring your summary of the situation in the 
Ruhr down to date. 

5. What points are emphasized in Poincaré’s 
statement ? 

VI. The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 

Slovenes. 

1. Explain the political situation of each of 
these peoples before 1914. Draw the boun- 
daries of the new State. 

2. How does their past experience explain the 
desire of the Croats for a Federal govern- 
ment? 

8. Describe the difference between a Federal 
and a unitary State. 

Vil. Russia. . 
1. Look and describe the way that the Soviet 

government has affected the religious situ- 
ation in Russia. 

2. What has been the relation of other revo- 
Yotionary governments in Europe to the 
Church in the last hundred years? 
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